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Mars as a Habitable World. 
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THE continual interest which attaches to all observations on 
Mars is naturally explained by the hope we entertain of being 
some day in more intimate relation with this neighbouring 
world ; of penetrating into its life, and of satisfying a laudable 
curiosity as to what takes place on its surface. For, of all 
the planets which circle round the sun, Mars is the only one 
that may, with a fair show of reason, be conjectured to be a 
habitable world. 

On Mercury, life as we know it would be impossible. One 
side of the planet is turned always to the sun: the other never 
receives his vivifying rays. This is because Mercury rotates on 
his axis in the same time as he performs his solar revolution: 
hence in one hemisphere there is a heat and glare of which we 
can form little idea; in the other, unintermittent night. The 
same is probably true of Venus. Jupiter, Saturn, and the other 
exterior planets would appear to differ greatly from the earth ; 
to be partly self-luminous and, in general, in a vaporous 
condition. But in Mars we have a sort of twin brother to 
the earth. They are alike in form. Mars is flattened at the 
poles as the earth is, but proportionally less, for it turns less 
quickly on its axis and does not develope so great a centrifugal 
force in the equatorial region. It has a surface made up of 
land and water; an atmospheric covering in nature like our 
air; it has clouds and snow and wind; but its year is longer— 
nearly double ours. 

Moreover, from its proximity Mars is so much more easily 
observed, and, though further removed from us than is the moon, 
we know far more of its surface than we do of that of our satellite. 
This may at first sight seem strange, but the explanation is 
found in the fact that the moon obstinately keeps one face 
turned away from us, and is in precisely the same condition as 
Mercury. The reason is the same as adduced in the case of 
Mercury. Mars, on the contrary, shows first one side and then 
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the other, according as the North pole or the South pole is tilted 
towards the earth. Hence we are enabled to make acquaintance 
with its entire surface. 

It has been already pointed out that the year of Mars is 
nearly twice the length of our year (687 days). This arises 
from the fact of his orbit being larger and exterior to that of the 
earth. But besides being larger, the orbit is also more elongated 
or eccentric; consequently the distance between us and our 
neighbour is not always the same. Taking 150 millions of miles 
to be the mean distance of Mars from the sun, and 93 millions 
to be the mean distance of the earth from the same body, then, 
owing to the differences in the shape of the two orbits, Mars 
may be as far away from us as 63 millions of miles, and as near 
as 34 millions. 

Now combine this with the fact that the earth revolves 
zuside Mars’ orbit. It is easy to see that oxce in each Martian 
year, or once every ¢wo years reckoned in terrestrial time, the 
earth will overtake and pass Mars, and when this happens the 
sun, earth, and Mars will be in a right line, the last-named 
planet occupying the same relative position as the full moon. 
This is an ofpfosition of Mars, and it occurs exactly every two 
years and two months. 

Here is the astronomer’s golden opportunity, for now the 
whole disc of the planet is lighted up by the sun’s rays. 

But not every opposition is equally favourable. We have 
said that the distance between the two planets varies enormously. 
There is one point in the earth’s orbit searest to the exterior 
planet’s orbit : it is the point where the earth is found in August. 
Similarly the point in the earth’s orbit furthest removed from 
Mars is that occupied by the earth in February. Necessarily 
then, should an opposition take place in August telescopic 
scrutiny of the disc is conducted under the most favourable 
circumstances. The contrary is true of February oppositions. 

In discussing the adaptability of the Martian globe to the 
conditions of life it will be necessary to show what is known of 
its climate and seasons; of the heat, light, moisture, which it 
receives; and what are the facts with regard to its surface 
which may be taken as proven. 

If on examination we find that Mars presents all the funda- 
mental elements to life, that there is a close resemblance in 
physical structure between earth and Mars, and no very wide 
differences, and that such divergence as does exist would not 
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militate against the support of life, may we not fairly deduce 
the fact that we have in this planet another adztable if not 
inhabited world? 

The history of Mars as known to us dates from the invention 
of the telescope. Nowadays when one hears without the faintest 
emotion of surprise that enterprising endeavours are being made 
to bring the moon within easy view of the Paris boulevards, it is 
perhaps hardly possible to conceive the wonder and admiration 
which was excited by the first glimpses of the actual surface 
of Mars. 

Among the early triumphs of the telescope was the discovery 
of the satellites of Jupiter; the phases of Venus; the spots on 
the sun and the mountains in the moon. Truly marvellous 
results when one considers the modest instrument used. But 
for Mars, the smallness of its disc, even when nearest to the 
earth, is such that Galileo’s telescope showed no _ sensible 
markings. Even in 1610 we find him writing to Castelli that 
he scarcely dares affirm he can observe the phases of Mars. 

In spite, however, of many difficultics being overcome in the 
perfection of the telescope, it was not till 1636 that Fontana, 
under the beautifully clear sky of Naples, began to observe 
Mars effectively. His drawings of the planet are the most 
ancient known, but the results of his work may be summed up 
in a very few words. “ That the figure of the planet is a perfect 
sphere, with an annular shade on the disc, which disc is variously 
coloured. And,” he adds, “with the exception of the sun, Mars 
is the hottest of the stars.” Still, Mars had began to attract 
attention, and from henceforward he was diligently and regularly 
observed. 

As early as 1659 Huygens made a drawing of a large spot, 
and such marks have since been recognized as quite character- 
istic of Martian topography. By means of this spot Huygens 
determined, not alone the fac¢, but, approximately, the duration 
of rotation. Cassini of Bologna made the same discovery, but 
quite independently, in 1666. This Papal astronomer, who had 
already distinguished himself in physical science, watched the 
spots across the disc from east to west (seen from the earth) and 
noted their reappearance. Very rightly he concluded that this 
established the fact of rotation. He fixed the time at about 
twenty-four hours. 

While Cassini was making his observations at Bologna, 
Salvatore Serra made similar ones at Rome, but came to the 
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conclusion that the rotatory movement was performed in thirteen 
hours. A very lively quarrel arose between the two over this 
question of time, but subsequent researches have borne out 
Cassini. The drawings made by these Italian astronomers were 
very crude, and bear no resemblance to Mars as we know it. 
And it cannot be urged in their favour that changes on the 
surface of the planet will account for the discrepancies, 
since the drawings of Huygens and Hooke of the same 
period show formations more or less conserved in our modern 
charts. 

Huygens has been already mentioned ; Hooke was a con- 
temporary and rival of Newton’s, and made his observations 
under the unhappy sky of London, in February, 1666. He, 
nevertheless, succeeded after many fruitless nights in satisfying 
himself of the reality of rotation. 

Twenty years later Fontenelle complains that he finds 
nothing curious in Mars, the solitary and moonless; and then 
he goes on to speculate in a most charmingly ingenious manner, 
whether, in the absence of a satellite, the disdained planet may 
not have phosphoric rocks which emit light during the night. 
A pretty enough picture he draws, though a purely imaginary 
one, of the sun disappearing and the phosphoric light beginning 
to glow. He even pushes his speculations so far as to question 
—though hardly seriously—whether there may not be in Mars 
birds who are luminous in darkness, and “can we not,” he adds, 
“picture these when the sun has descended below the Martian 
horizon, dispersing on all sides to make a new day.” 

All these fanciful conjectures seek to account for a state 
of things which was the result of Mars’ supposed moonless 
condition. So little had the researches of nearly a quarter 
of a century done! Indeed it was not till one hundred 
and ninety-one years later that Mars’ moons were actually 
found. 

Slowly and laboriously the study of Mars progressed, but as 
yet the mysterious variations of the surface, though frequently 
the subject of observation, remained inexplicable. The further 
astronomers advanced, the more the fact of alterations in the 
aspect of the planet was forced upon them. 

These changes of the darker portions were not alone of 
extent, but even of situation and depth. Yet at the same time 
some of the markings were so constant as to afford the means of 
determining rotation! Maraldi believed the shaded portions to 
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be atmospheric, but this cannot be, for the famous “ Hour-Glass ” 
Sea, first drawn by Huygens, exists to this day. 

Doubts and difficulties relative to the permanence or non- 
permanence of Martian configurations have their origin in the 
almost despairing want of coincidence exhibited in the drawings 
made at different epochs. Already Maraldi, in 1720, declares 
that the sketches of Cassini (1620) are utterly at variance with 
actual realities, and later on (1858) we find Father Secchi 
asserting the same respecting the drawings made by Béer and 
Madler (1837). The inclination of the axis, by giving 
different perspectives had much to do with these vexatious but 
unavoidable contradictions. 

As late as 1720 the subject of what really existed on Mars 
was a much disputed one, and research as to the changes 
said to be going on there was conducted by the eminent astro- 
nomer, W. Herschel. He devoted himself assiduously to the 
study of the planet, and published two memoirs on Mars. 
With his, at that time, very superior instrument he was enabled 
to scrutinize closely the dark patches and the polar markings. 
The first he unhesitatingly pronounced seas, and decided that 
the second are masses of snow and ice which have accumulated 
near the poles. He attributed their varying aspect to change of 
seasons. Herschel also pointed out that the snow-caps do not 
surround the geographical poles, but are concentric to a spot 
which he fixed at 76° or 77° of latitude. 

Here we have yet another striking resemblance to the earth, 
for our poles of cold are likewise distinct from the poles of 
rotation. The exact position of these secondary poles has, in 
Mars, been since placed at about 6° from the geographical poles, 
or at the intersection of the 84th parallel of latitude, with the 
35th meridian of longitude. In 1781 the south of Mars was 
turned from the sun, and the snow-cap of this region materially 
extended its limit. But in the next opposition the position of 
the South pole was reversed for a lengthened period, and the 
masses of snow and ice greatly diminished. They were, in fact, 
fused under the rays of the sun. 

Bearing in mind the many analogous points between our 
planet and Mars, it seems incredible that the nature of the light 
polar markings should have been disputed. Yet Schroeter 
refused to accept W. Herschel’s deduction, and argued that 
they were due to reflection from higher and more elevated 
land portions. The dark patches he considered were heavy 
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vapours possessing a high degree of absorption. In support of 
this theory he cites an experiment on the Brocken. Here is his 
description: “A heavy fog which preceded dawn sunk lower 
and lower into the valleys as the sun rose above the horizon, 
and the tops of the mountains standing out above the greyish 
vapours reflected much more of the solar rays than did the mass 
of humidity below.” 

There is little doubt that Schroeter made a mistake in thus 
gencralizing from a local and isolated instance. The sun would 
perhaps dissipate the upper layers first, but would not account 
for the sézking of the larger portion. And again, the light 
vapours of the cirrus-clouds have a high reflective power, 
Assuming the darker portions ¢o de heavy vapours, he goes on 
to say that as these would naturally overlie the liquid portions 
of the surface, so they would correspond in sz¢vation to the seas 
of Mars. . 

In spite of the skill of his observations and the general 
excellence of his judgment, this theory of Schroeter’s could not 
long withstand the all convincing proof that many of the dark 
patches were found to be really fived. They could not therefore 
belong to his atmosphere. It is true Jupiter’s belts, though 
fairly constant, form part of his acrial covering. But theirs is a 
permanence of phenomena. The same cause continuing to 
operate, produces constantly the same results. But in respect 
to irregular and scattered patches of every conceivable size and 
shape the case is evidently a different one. Picture an observer 
on Mars examining the earth while heavy thunder-clouds of 
great light-absorbing power overlie any given locality. Such 
a spot as would then be projected on to the earth’s surface, 
could not, from its very nature, last through any lengthened 
period, since its very density would ensure its destruction. 

Once the permanent character of the dark markings was 
established, there was no difficulty in defining them as oceans, 
seas, &c., since water is known to absorb light rays to a very 
high degree. 

The liquid mzght of course be other than water, but such 
was then thought improbable, and since the spectroscope has 
shown us that it is in chemical composition identical with water. 
This question once settled, an important addition was made 
to our knowledge of Mars, for water surface and snow point to 
the existence of an atmosphere in which clouds form and are 
condensed into precipitants similar to those of earth. 
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Further, it was certain that if the dark patches were seas, 
the light ones were land. So with land and water, snow 
(or something similar to it) and air, we have all the elements 
which go to furnish a like machinery to that which governs the 
physical changes of earth. 

All this had been learned, but Mars, in spite of the many 
difficulties which had been surmounted, was still to all intents 
an unexplored if not an undiscovered world; and even the 
rudiments of its topography had not been mastered. However, 
if its Columbus was not forthcoming, it had a whole phalanx 
of eminent astronomers who eagerly pressed forward to its 
conquest. Foremost among tae pioneers of Martian research we 
notice the names of Béer (brother of Meyerbeer) and Madler. 

The instrument with which they worked was modest enough 
in proportions, but it was made by Fraiinhofer and was in the 
hands of skilled and acute observers. Selecting a small but 
very dark spot they fixed by its means the exact rotation 
period at 24 37™ 2378, They showed, too, that the orbit is 
very eccentric, and that owing to this and the inclined axis, 
the Northern hemisphere has long but temperate winters and 
short mild summers; while in the Sourthern hemisphere the 
conditions are reversed. 

In 1839, it may be interesting to note, that Prince Louis 
Napoleon, in company with M. d’Abbadie, visited the London 
observatory of Sir J. South, and made an observation on the 
planet. M.d’Abbadie sketched what they saw, and the Prince 
wrote a description of it which he signed (in 1839) Wapoleon LIT. 

But to return to Mars. Already the ruddy colouring of 
the surface, variously described as “orange,” “reddish,” and 
“ochre,” had attracted notice, but Arago was the first to proffer 
an explanation. Some had supposed it due to a peculiar 
vegetation, and others, with apparently better reason, judged 
its origin to be atmospheric absorption. This last Arago 
declared perfectly inadmissible, and for the following reason. 
The sun’s rays in passing to the Polar regions and to the limb 
of Mars’ disc would traverse a greater thickness of the air, 
since on these parts the rays fall obliquely. Therefore these 
should show the greatest amount of absorption. Now it is 
precisely near the edge of the disc that the red colour is 
absent. Arago also noticed that the colour appears stronger 
to the naked eye than in the telescope, and accordingly he 
explained it as an optical effect which had no real existence. 
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But in 1858, Father Secchi, of the Roman Observatory, using 
an excellent equatorial of great power, observed, not alone the 
orange-red, but d/ue and even, perhaps by contrast, green. 
Secchi inclined to the idea that the colours are real: the orange, 
land, and the blue, “guid. This opinion has since received 
many confirmations. Among others, the negative testimony 
furnished by the spectroscope clearly proves that the colour is 
not due to absorption, either in our atmosphere or in that of 
Mars; and Huggins found that the light from the seas was 
more feeble throughout the spectrum, and concluded that the 
matter forming them is of some neutral tint. When it became 
necessary to abandon the theory of selective absorption, the 
source of the colour was sought for on the planet itself. Two 
questions presented themselves. Is it the colour of the soz/? or 
is it vegetation? and if the latter, why of unvarying colour ? 
To suppose that it is the soil, is to suppose a naked or sterile 
surface. But why should this be? Mars is provided with 
light, heat, and moisture, elements which produce vegetation. 
As to the objection that there is no alteration in the hue, are 
there not the evergreens of the earth? 

But the seas are not equally dark in all parts. Some are 
particularly deep in shade, as the “ Hour-Glass” Sea, the Kaiser 
Gulf, and the seas Lockyer and Maraldi. Others are of a 
greyish hue and nearly uniform and neutral. This may possibly 
be accounted for by supposing the lighter ones to be dotted 
over with islands too small to be distinguishable; or it may 
be that some are deeper and others more shallow. Here again 
we may cite an analogy from earth. The waters of the Gulf 
Stream, and the Japan or “ Black” Stream, are noted for their 
depth of colour; and are not the waters of the Mediterranean 
beautifully d/ve and those of the Marne River yellow? Even 
the green hue is not wanting, for the Sargasso Sea in the 
middle of the Atlantic has a colour which must be appreciable 
at a great distance. It is scarcely surprising to find like 
differences elsewhere. 

Inundations from these seas of varying depth and colour 
are frequent, and the waters break easily over the long reaches 
of flat shoreland. The general instability is due partly to 
low pressure and partly, perhaps, to complicated tidal move- 
ments. The inner satellite has so quick a motion that the 
wave which follows it must twice a day advance towards, 
and twice a day recede from the feeble Solar tide, and the 
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many narrow passages tend to alter both its height and local 
direction. 

Of all the seas marked on a map of Mars, the “ Hour-Glass’ 
Sea and Newton’s Ocean, of which it is a prolongation, were 
among the earliest known. The first is generally very dark 
and well-defined, having towards its centre even deeper hues. 
With these may be associated the Madler Sea opening out to 
the East in a long band, and looking very like a disc attached 
to a broad ribbon. A narrow passage connects it with Kepler’s 
Ocean to the North, which in turn is only divided from the 
Kaiser Gulf (a branch of Newton Ocean) by a not over-wide 
isthmus. So numerous are the prolongations of the Martian 
seas, that a voyage from the snow-cumbered shores of the 
South Polar regions, through nearly 180°, and in any direction, 
might be made by water. 

If we compare the relative proportions of land and water on 
Mars and the earth, we find a great difference. On the earth 
the surface is three-fourths water, but on Mars there is a much 
nearer approach to equality. It is like the earth in having 
more water in the Southern hemisphere and land in the North, 
but the masses of land surface are not nearly so compact. The 
terrestrial lands rise out and lift themselves above the water ; 
but on Mars there is a continual struggle for the mastery, and 
at present the lands appear hemmed in and sunken nearly to 
the water level. Of this remarkable interlacing of land and 
water we shall speak later. 

We have now reached a memorable and “red-letter” day 
in the history of Mars. The reproach of being solitary and 
unattended is to be taken from him, and though he does not 
rival Jupiter, still his retinue is a larger one than that which 
waits on the earth. 

The discovery of the two satellites of Mars is assuredly one 
of the most interesting and curious of modern times. Although 
many astronomers had searched vainly for a secondary body 
moving round the planet, yet Mr. Asaph Hall, of Washington, 
saw no good reason why the search should be abandoned, and, 
by the aid of his splendid equatorial, under the clear skies of 
Washington he determined to renew the quest. But such 
observations require clear nights, and from one reason and 
another these often prove few and far between, and the 
astronomer has to nurse his patience and hope for better 
things. Such was Mr. Hall’s experience, and after many fruitless 
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nights spent in patient endeavour, he was on the point of 
renouncing his self-imposed task, when a good angel in the 
shape of his wife begged him to devote “just one more 
night.” He consented, and the night brought its own rich 
reward. 

It was on the 11th of August, 1877, and Mr. Hall had been 
at the telescope about three hours when he suddenly thought 
he perceived a small point of light. Judge of his dismay when, 
at the critical moment, a thick fog arose from the Potomac and 
put an end to his labours. Several bad nights followed; and 
it was not till the 16th that fortune renewed her favours. 
Again he found the point, and watching it breathlessly, was 
able to assert positively that it soved with the planet. But 
between Mars and Jupiter innumerable small planets gravitate. 
Could it be one of these? It so chanced that at this very 
time the, planetoid Europa ought to be near Mars, and after 
making a calculation, Mr. Hall found he could not decide till 
the following night. If it were Europa, then it should move 
some distance to the south-east of Mars. 

The 17th was marvellously clear, and as soon as Mars rose 
he was in the field of the Washington equatorial. No satellite 
was visible! But this was rather a good sign and accorded 
with Hall’s calculation. Steadily the observer held to his post, 
and towards four in the morning the anxious vigil was rewarded. 
The small luminous point emerged from behind the planet. 
It was indeed a satellite! But this was not all. In observing 
the first and watching its progress Mr. Hall very soon remarked 
another, still smaller and still nearer to Mars: 

The wonderful news was telegraphed to the principal obser- 
vatories of the world, and in spite of a little scepticism at first, 
it was soon confirmed beyond the reach of a doubt. Mr. Hall 
named them Phobos and Deimos. 

These two celestial globes are so small that it is not possible 
to measure, with any degree of certitude, their apparent 
diameters, though the real diameter of the larger has been 
conjectured as about equal to that of Paris. The movements 
of the tiny bodies proved at first very perplexing. The exterior, 
Deimos, revolves about Mars in one hundred and thirty-one 
hours, or rather less than four and a half Martian days. This 
forms, as it were, Mars’ little “month.” But the behaviour of 
Phobos was without precedent in the solar system. It appeared 
first on one side and then on the other during the same night, 
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and presented the puzzling and extraordinary sight of a little 
moon speeding round its primary three times a day. 

The light from these tiny spheres must be very feeble, owing 
to the small disc which they present to the sun. This same 
opposition (1877) was signalized by more good work done by 
Mr. N. Green. His point of vantage was the Island of Madeira, 
at an elevation of over twelve hundred feet. He employed a 
Newtonian telescope with a mirror of thirteen inches, and a 
magnifying power of two hundred and fifty to four hundred 
diameters. 

Under these happy conditions he studied Mars with the 
greatest possible care, and produced some forty drawings, from 
which he afterwards constructed the first really good map. 
He describes how he saw snow as low as the Béer continent, 
and not far removed from the Equator. This, to judge once 
again from analogy, would imply elevation in these parts, 
similar, but not so great, as our vast Himalayas and African 
chain. It is impossible that the elevation should be as great 
as on the earth, but then as the air of Mars is of greater 
tenuity, the snow lines would be lowered. 

Green likewise directed his attention to the atmosphere of 
Mars. Already it was known to be very transparent, for Secchi 
had long ago described the beautiful and varied tints of the 
surface. This Green confirmed, and further added, that when 
clouds do gather over Mars they are much less dense than 
those which have their origin in the terrestrial envelope. 
Indeed, clouds as we know them are totally absent on Mars. 
But certainly there are vapours sufficiently dense to veil, and 
often completely hide, vast extents of continental lands. ['rom 
time to time large white masses—in appearance like our 





cumulus cloud—appear and rival in whiteness the Polar snows. 
We may, then, describe Mars’ atmosphere as transparent, with 
local and temporary portions showing opacity. In this feature 
he is not to be compared with Jupiter, whose acrial envelope 
is so dense and so heavily charged with opaque vapours that 
we cannot be sure of ever secing the real surface of the planet ; 
while the transparency of Mars is such, that some have even 
questioned whether air really exists there. But if we compare 
the outlines on Mars with those of the lunar configuration, 
we are at once struck by the sharpness of the latter and the 
cloudiness and veiled appearance of the former. 

This vagueness and general want of definition is especially 
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noticeable all round the edge of the disc, where there is a bluish 
white ring; as these parts are precisely those where, looking 
from the earth, we see through a greater thickness of the 
Martian air, the existence of this ring is one of the most reliable 
proofs in favour of an existing gaseous covering. 

Testimony of another kind is furnished by the Polar caps. 
These masses of snow must, before congelation, have been held 
in a very finely divided and vaporous state, the vapour must 
have been raised in warm parts and carried north and south by 
air currents. All this points to the active co-operation of an 
agent similar to air. Spectrum analysis too adds its evidence. 
In Mars’ spectrum there is an increased absorption, not due to 
our air, since an examination at the same time of moonlight 
gives no such deepening of the lines. 

Is the air on Mars exactly like ours? Not of necessity. 
Indeed .there are certain material differences between the 
two. 

Cyclones and tempests are altogether absent, and it would 
seem that Mars has nothing analogous to the rainy season 
which, within the tropics, follows the sun. At the Martian 
solstices we have presented to us the curious spectacle of one 
hemisphere almost entirely given over to evaporation, while in 
the other, condensation is the order of the day. So much for 
what observation tells us. In addition, theoretic deduction 
points to a low gravity at the surface of the globe, and of course 
in this the air shares. Mars has, in fact, a gravity less than that 
of any of the other planets, the asteroids excepted. If 1,000 lbs. 
could be transferred to Mars and then weighed anew, it would 
be found to equal only 376 lbs. Now suppose over equal 
areas that Mars has only one quarter the quantity of air that 
the earth has, then the barometer instead of reading at 760™™, 
which is the normal pressure with us, would stand at 285™™, 
This is approximately what is felt on the summit of our highest 
mountains. At the summit of Mont Blanc the pressure is 
Aoam. 

It is moreover certain that the air covering of Mars has 
other points of dissimilarity. Suppose it to be like that of the 
earth chemically and physically, and assume its aqueous vapour 
to be in the same condition; instead of Polar snows of very 
definite limits which vary with temperature, Mars at its distance 
from the sun should be zce-covered. 

As a matter of fact, though Mars receives less than half the 
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light and heat which reaches the earth, it has a mean 
temperature slightly above that of our planet. This may be 
easily explained if we remember that on Mars there is pro- 
portionally more water, and that, owing to the decreased 
pressure, the point of ebullition is lowered, and water liquefies 
and condenses more readily. A molecule of water has a heat- 
conserving power sixtcen thousand times above that of a 
molecule of dry air. So that on Mars, with his larger amount 
of water, though less heat is vece¢ved, more is conserved than on 
earth. 

In general there are not great climatic differences between 
our globe and Mars. Seeing the ease with which man adapts 
himself to every kind of terrestrial climate, from frozen 
Greenland to torrid Africa, a translation to the neighbouring 
planet would scarcely be an impossible condition to life. If, 
however, there are inhabitants on Mars, they are probably taller 
and more agile than is the humanity of earth, and this because 
of the reduced power of gravity. On Ceres, which has a 
diameter of about one hundred and sixty miles, the force of 
gravity is fifty times less than on the earth, and a giant of thirty 
or forty feet would be quite at his ease, and could take a 
running leap of miles. On the other hand, if the sun were 
inhabited, it would be by dwarfs of a few inches, and in general, 
the larger the globe the smalier must its inhabitants be. 

So far we have made no mention of phenomena and features 
peculiarly characteristic of this planet: features which have for 
years attracted attention ; which have been discovered, lost, and 
re-discovered ; the very existence of which has been denied ; 
but which finally have a permanent place in maps of Mars. I 
allude to the “canals,” of which the honour of discovering 
belongs to Schiaparelli, of the Milan Observatory. During many 
oppositions this eminent astronomer, whose powers of perception 
seem to be acute even to a marvel, has studied the straight lines 
which he called “canals.” He first noticed them in 1877, and 
sketched and named a great number. He described them as a 
vast network over the land joining the darker portions called 
seas. Their location appeared definite and constant, but it was 
remarked that their degree of visibility was subject to consider- 
able variation. Each canal terminates in a sea or in another 
canal. In 1879, a great number not hitherto noticed were 
mapped, and in the year which followed a further addition was 
made by the “doubling” of some previously single. During 
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the early part of 1882, Schiaparclli, in the short space of one 
month, beheld as many as twenty “canals” double themselves. 

In certain cases it has been possible to discern premonitory 
symptoms of this strange duplication, not without a special 
interest of their own. Thus on January 13, 1882, a light shade 
extends itself along the Ganges; the 2oth arrives, and the 
shadow remains still indefinite, but on the 2Ist the dual “canal” 
is wn fait accomplé. The doubling of the Euphrates was observed 
to follow the same order: at first a rectilineal line, and 
afterwards a similar one running parallel at a distance of from 
6° to 12°. It is possible that they form at less distances, only 
then they are invisible in the telescope. The parallelism is 
often perfect, and the lines exhibit few curves. Sometimes 
they cross one another, and at the intersection the colour is 
deepened. 

It is easy to conceive the scepticism with which Schiaparelli’s 
discoveries were received. It was universal among English 
astronomers, indeed Proctor scouted the idea of the “double 
canals” as “manifestly incredible.” Perhaps we cannot wonder 
at this, for English skies are not always favourable to the 
observation of sznutie. 

It is a remarkable feature of Mars that over the entire 
planetary surface there is a wonderful system of symmetry and 
dualism ; the lakes are separated by isthmuses, the Hour-Glass 
Sea has its pendent in Burton Bay; and the Meridian Bay is 
also duplicated. So that in this respect the “canals” are not 
isolated. 

In 1888, M. Perrotin made a valuable series of studies on the 
planet, and was able substantially to add to our knowledge. 
Already (1886) he had made observations on the “ canals,” and 
now he re-directed his fine equatorial to these curious features 
His report is practically the same as that of Schiaparelli, and 
he notes that between the two oppositions (1886 and 1888) 
some “canals” have doubled, some have become more fecble, 
and some have disappeared entirely, or rather have merged into 
larger and broader expanses of water. In particular he singled 
out the Libyan Continent as having suffered from what we 
cannot help calling an inundation. It lies in Schiaparelli’s 
chart on each side of the Equator, about long. 270°. It was in 
1886 triangular in shape and bounded by “canals.” Clearly 
visible two years previous, it had in 1888 ceased to exist, and 
the sea (if sea it bz) had invaded and taken possession. To the 
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red tint of the Martian continent had succeeded the dark blue 
of its waters. In taking up their new position the waters had 
partially abandoned the regions further south, which were now 
of a greyish tint, intermediate between land and water. The 
most perfect type of a canal is a well-defined line looking as 
though traced with a pen on the orange-coloured surface of the 
land. At this stage the aspect is uniform and the general 
course regular. But the width may change from a very fine 
thread barely perceptible to a wide dark band seen at a glance. 

Much was hoped for from the application of the colossal 
Lick telescope of Mount Hamilton, but when first applied the 
results were such as to throw the astronomical world into 
despair. It is only fair to add that the work was not begun 
till nearly three months after the opposition. However in 1890 
and 1892 it did good work, and fully confirmed the reports of 
the Observatories in Milan and Nice. Mr. Pickering likewise at 
the Californian Observatory distinguished these curious straight 
lines, but protested against their name. In the same year 
Mr. Stanley Williams was in a fair way to render justice to the 
eagle-eyed Milanese. He used one of Calverts’ mirrors and 
recognized no less than thirty-three canals, and watched the 
doubling of five. According to Mr.Williams the smaller “canals” 
become visible only during their passage over the centre of the 
disc, and so are rarely seen many at a time. 

Up to the present time no certain cause has been assigned 
for these strange rivers, and probably because there is absolutely 
nothing like them on our earth, from which point of vantage 
we are accustomed to reason by analogy. But several hypotheses 
have been put forward. M. Fizean (1888) has pointed out that 
in our glaciers, and notably in the large Greenland ice-streams, 
the same rectilinear lines appear in crevasses and fissures due 
to strain. He argued that with four-ninths of our present heat 
and a thinner air we should have a much larger proportion of 
glacial surface and a multitude of similar lines. Against this 
Flammarion urges that the swift melting of the Polar snows is 
a manifest contradiction to the glacial hypothesis. 

Another suggestion! is that these enigmatical lines may 
represent great geological fissures, in appearance like the great 
cafions of Colorado, but produced by the cooling of the planet. 
The valley of the Rhine between the Vosges and the Black 
Forest is a result of this species of action; and the Rhone 


1M. E. Penard, ZL’ Astronomie. 
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valley viewed from a distance would doubtless appear quite as 
rectilineal. The theory is without doubt a plausible one, and 
far more acceptable than M. Fizean’s; but it can scarcely be 
claimed that the hypothesis explains the zztersection of “canals,” 
for lines due to contraction tend to arrange themselves in one 
line of direction. The “canals,” on the contrary, trend towards 
every point and cross each other at all sorts of angles. 

It would be easy to call them simply rzvers, but then the 
difficulty would lie in finding sufficient momentum to carry the 
water in straight lines to the sea; for if there is one thing 
certain about Mars, it is that the relief is small, and consequently 
there are no slopes to aid the flow. Besides rivers do not 
intersect as the “canals” do. 

Flammarion puts forward the hypothesis of a viscous gaseous 
fluid chemically identical with our water, heavier than air, but 
not liquid except in the open seas, and acted on by forces other 
than gravity ; for instance by electricity and planetary magnetism, 
and others unknown. Such a fluid occupying the parts covered 
by the “canals,” would change rapidly and with exceeding ease, 
according as atmospheric conditions of heat and electricity 
altered. The “doubling,” he suggests, might be explained by 
electric repulsion. Of course the rivers of the earth are 
specifically lighter than ocean water, but the difference is not so 
great as that required for the hypothesis just stated. Moreover 
it does not account for the marvellous regularity and symmetry 
of the course. It would almost seem as if we can only account 
for this by supposing the “canals” to be made by hands, to be 
the result of stupendous industry striving to cope with difficulties 
unthought of on earth. Certainly, we cannot pretend even in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century to have discovered ai/ 
the forces of nature, and it is quite possible, not to say highly 
probable, that some hidden and unknown forces may be at work 
producing the peculiar and entirely novel “canals.” Science has 
not said her last word on the subject, and in the meantime it is 
sure to form the basis of endless conjecture. 

Mars is doubtless in a more advanced state than is the earth. 
M. Schiarparelli, applying Helmholtz’s calculation to the two 
bodies, finds that it gives the earth 8988°, but to Mars only 
1795°, consequently the Martian globe must for a lengthy 
period have depended for its heat solely on the solar rays. 
According to M. Flammarion the low sea-denuded continents 
point likewise to a greater antiquity than those of the earth can 
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claim, and the long sea-girt stretches are evidently the result 
of forces whose tendency is to level rather than to raise. 

But we are by no means to conclude that if its volcanic fires 
are quenched for ever, that therefore Mars is a dead world. On 
the contrary it is full of a wonderful activity, exhibited, as we 
have seen, in the rapid changes of its lands, the melting snows, 
the gathering clouds, to say nothing of the ceaseless agitation of 
its seas caused by the flow and ebb of quick successive tides. 

We have now briefly traced the principal results of Martian 
research and find that there is in general a great and true 
resemblance to the physical features of the earth, and some 
traits peculiar to Mars and unknown on our globe. 

We have seen that in regard to light, heat and moisture, the 
elements that go to support life, the conditions on Mars are 
practically identical with those of earth; that the agent which 
distributes and conserves the heat and moisture is similar if not 
substantially the same as our air; that the duration of day and 
night, and the division of the surface into land and water are 
but slightly different ; that the dry lands are covered with what 
is almost certainly vegetation ; that the seas are kept in circula- 
tion by the tides; and finally that snow, cloud, and fog, are all 
present on the Martian surface. 

Further the points of difference are not such as would render 
life impossible. The pressure is low, but that would offer no 
obstacle, since Martian life would be used to it and possibly 
adapted to it. It is true we cannot live up in a balloon, and 
fishes brought up from great sea-depths have an unhappy end. 
But the argument, if it proves anything, only proves that we 
require for the sustenance of our life those natural conditions to 
which we are habituated and for which we are adapted. 


VOL. LXXIX. 
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A fine grotesque is the expression, in a moment, by a series of symbols 
thrown together in a bold and fearless connection, of truths which it would 
have taken a long time to express in any verbal way, and of which the 
connection is left for the beholder to work out for himself; the gaps, left 
or overleaped by the haste of the imagination, forming the grotesque 
character. (Ruskin, Modern Painters.) 


“ ALLEGORY,” says Walter Savage Landor in the person of 
Petrarca, “had few attractions for me, believing it to be the 
delight in general of idle, frivolous, inexcursive minds, in whose 
mansions there is neither hall nor portal to receive the loftier 
of the Passions. A stranger to the Affections, she holds a low 
station among the handmaidens of Poetry, being fit for little 
but an apparition in a mask.” 

We may well quarrel with this judgment, remembering how 
the passage in question is followed by that most exquisite 
allegory of the Genii of Love, Sleep and Death in Petrarca’s 
dream, and preceded by Boccaccio’s scarcely less beautiful 
vision of Fiammetta and her crystal vase. Truly such allegories 
as these and those of many of the profoundest sonnets of 
Rossetti’s “House of Life,’ not to mention the innumerable 
noble mysteries, visions, and dreams set forth in immortal verse 
by the greatest poets of modern times from Dante to Tennyson, 
show this line to be one well-nigh inexhaustible and which has 
ever inspired the highest flights of the Poet’s art. Turning to 
painting, Mr. Ruskin has told us that “no element of imagina- 
tion has a wider range, a more magnificent use, or so colossal 
a grasp of sacred truth. Allegorical painting has been the 
delight of the greatest men and of the wisest multitudes, from 
the beginnings of Art, and will be till Art expires.” 


Setting on one side the inspired writings of the Scriptures, 
we may find perfection of Allegory—of Allegory in Life, in 
Poetry, in Painting—in the history of St. Francis, in the mystic 
pageants and prophecies of the last six cantos of the 
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Purgatorio, and in Giotto’s Dantesque Franciscan frescoes 
over the Saint’s tomb at Assisi. 

Of the second of these I will not speak here. That wondrous 
procession of splendour winding its way over the grass and 
flowers of the earthly paradise along Lethe’s banks, surrounding 
with mystic dance and song the Griffin-drawn chariot of the 
Bride ; the Lady of Dante’s heart descending, robed in colour 
of the living flame, in her green mantle and white veil and olive 
crown, amidst roses and lilies showered upon her by the hands 
of angel ministers ; that solemn and terrible vision of the past, 
present, and future of Church and Empire, set forth with the 
sonorous and majestic voice of inspired prophecy ; these have 
set bounds to all allegorical poetry for the rest of time, a mark 
like the signs of Hercules beyond which the mariner in this 
strange ocean may not and cannot sail. 


L’acqua ch’io prendo giammai non si corse. 


In the apparition of the three ladies to St. Francis and his 
companions, described by St. Bonaventura, we have, so it seems 
to me, the Divine sanction and benediction upon Allegory. 
Angels have not disdained to take the form of abstract per- 
sonifications ; the Intelligences that move the Heavens have 
at the Divine command acted, as it were, a little miracle-play, 
an opening ceremony to consecrate the mansion in which the 
poets are to sing and which the painters are to decorate with 
fairest colours. “ A great wonder,” says St. Bonaventura, “ befell 
to the servant of God, Francis, Whilst he journeyed upon a 
time towards the city of Siena, there met him three women of 
like form in a plain betwixt Campiglia and St. Quirico, and 
they saluted him with a new salutation, saying: ‘Welcome, 
Lady Poverty.’ And the blessed Francis, who was a true lover 
of poverty, was forthwith full of unspeakable joy, seeing that 
no salutation heard he more gladly than this; and as soon as 
they had saluted him they vanished. Now his companions, 
seeing this wondrous salutation and the strange disappearance 
of these ladies, thought verily it was some figured thing that 
God showed unto His servant Francis; and certainly in these 
three strange Ladies were shown the poverty, chastity, and 
great obedience of blessed Francis.” 

We are on the walls of Assisi. It is a hot July afternoon 
and scarce a sound is to be heard save the ceaseless shrill of 
the Cicala. Below us silvery oceans of olive-trees, tides of 
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waving corn-fields and vineyards, creep up to the city ramparts 
and flow down again to S. Maria degli Angeli, where, enclosed 
by mountains and islanded by crag-crowning cities gleaming 
in the sunlight, the Umbrian plain sweeps on from Perugia 
towards the Eternal City. In the little piazza before the gate 
of the church and monastery of St. Francis a lay-brother is 
pacing up and down, telling his beads. We enter. Office is 
just ending and the sound of the Fathers’ chant still echoes 
through the gloom; candles are burning upon the altar, and 
a few painters are standing at their easels here and there about 
the church. Had ever artist such an opportunity as Giotto had 
here? Could another period of history or another land have 
furnished it, or found such a man to avail himself of it? The 
presence of Dante is with us too, and it needs not his portrait 
as a tertiary, which the good Fathers point out with pardonable 
pride, to rhake his spirit felt in the frescoes and throughout the 
whole building. What a wondrous combination of the dove- 
like simplicity of the “Fioretti” with the trumpet blast and 
organ peal of the “Divina Commedia”! Each picture is in 
itself a masterpiece of grotesque idealism, every figure and 
symbol plays its appropriate part; and the four are united, 
bending over the altar beneath which lies the tomb of St. Francis, 
to shadow forth the work and spirit of the Saint far more 
completely and adequately than any bare representation, 
however artistically conceived and worked out, of the events 
or scenes of his life could possibly do. 

The high altar stands over the tomb; the vaulted roof, 
bending down over the altar and so covering the shrine, is 
divided into four triangles, each of which is filled with one cf 
the four great allegories known respectively by the names of 
Sancta Obedientia, Sancta Paupertas, Sancta Castitas, and 
Gloriosus Franciscus. 


In an open convent cloister is seated the black-robed Angel 
of Obedience. She too is winged, although bearing the yoke 
upon her shoulders. Her left hand is laid upon her lips to 
enjoin silence, and with the right she places the yoke over 
the neck of a kneeling friar who receives it right eagerly. She 
is attended by Prudence and Humility: Prudence, a Janus- 
headed woman with a mirror; Humility, a slim girlish figure 

‘with long golden hair, plainly clad and bearing a torch. On 
the: left kneel a youth and a maiden, and an angel, taking 
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the girl’s hand, exhorts them to embrace the yoke likewise. 
Opposite to them a brutish Centaur, Dante’s symbol of a 
savage and lawless life, pzeu dz rabbia, is dazzled by the light 
cast from the mirror of Prudence and repulsed by an angel. 
Outside and around the cloister kneel bands of blessed spirits 
gazing inwards, rapt witnesses and accessories to these mys- 
teries. Above stands St. Francis between two kneeling angels ; 
he has the stigmata upon his members, a cross is in his hand ; 
upon his shoulders is the yoke, but by its cords its wearer is 
drawn up to Heaven by Divine hands. 


Upon a rocky platform stands a fortress, and in the tower 
thereof sits the maiden Chastity in prayer. Two angels are 
bringing her a palm and a book. On the summit of the 
tower a snow-white flag is flying, and a bell rung by invisible 
hands tells her how goes the battle beneath and rallies. the 
defenders of the castle, even as the bell that swung over the 
Carroccio of old bade the warriors of the Lombard league 
fight on against the German tyrant. Below the ramparts is 
a font in which a youth is being baptized by two angels, 
whilst two more hold his garments. Cleanness-of-Heart and 
Fortitude bending down from the wall present the neophyte 
with banner and shield. Around stand _ steel-clad knights 
with scourges to defend the fortress. On the left of the picture, 
St. Francis and St. Clare attended by an angel receive and 
welcome three votaries,a monk, a nun, and a representative of 
the Third Order in whom the friars recognize the countenance 
of Dante. On the right a pitched battle has taken place 
between the forces of Chastity, represented by armed angels 
with spears and crosses, assisted by Santa Penitenza, a winged 
and hooded figure clad all in red and armed with a discipline, 
against the assailants of the castle who are hurled down from 
the rock: Blind Love, crowned with flowers and with bandaged 
eyes, with his quiver by his side and hearts strung all around 
him, but with the claws of a vulture or obscene bird of prey; 
Immodesty, a hideous tusked monster, falls headlong backwards 
into the abyss, followed by other dark and frightful forms, 
symbolical of the vices that assail the angelical virtue. 


Now we come to the mystic marriage of St. Francis with 
Poverty, conceived somewhat as in the immortal lines of Dante 
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where, following out the metaphor of St. Francis rising as a 
sun upon the world, he sings : 


Non era ancor molto lontan dall’orto, 
Ch’ei comincio a far sentir la terra 
Della sua gran virtude alcun conforto. 

Ché per tal donna giovinetto in guerra 
Del padre corse, a cui, com’alla morte, 
La porta del piacer nessun disserra : 

E dinanzi alla sua spirital corte, 

Et coram patre le si fece unito ; 
Poscia di di in di l’amd pit forte. 


Ma perch’io non proceda troppo chiuso, 
Francesco e Poverta per questi amanti 
Prendi oramai nel mio parlar diffuso. ' 

Our Saviour standing upon a rock unites St. Francis to 
Poverty, his chosen mystic bride. The bride is haggard and 
careworn, clothed in ragged and patched garments, bare-footed 
and girded with a cord. Roses and lilies spring up behind her 
and encircle her head, she wears the aureole and has wings 
though weak, but thorns and briars are around her feet. On 
her left stand the bridesmaids: Hoge, clothed in green with 
uplifted hand, and Charity, crowned with flowers and garlanded 
with flame, holding a burning heart in her hand. From below 
the rock a dog is barking at the bride, and two boys insult 
her with sticks and stones. The bridegroom is clad in black 
and has the stigmata. Strange bridal cheer is this! But all 
around are bands of angelic witnesses, their flowing raiment 
tinged with the hues of morning and of evening, their wings 
glorious with the colours of the rainbow. On high two angels 
are seen carrying up to God the cloak that St. Francis in 
his youth gave to the poor officer and the little church of 
St. Damiano that he repaired with his own hands. On the 
extreme left a young man shares his garments with an aged 
beggar, and an angel lays one hand on his arm and with the 
other points up to the celestial lovers : 

La lor concordia, e i lor lieti sembianti, 
Amore a maraviglia, e’l dolce sguardo 
Faceano esser cagion de’pensier santi ; 

Tanto che ’1 venerabile Bernardo 
Si scalzd primo, e dietro a tanta pace 
Corse, e correndo gli parv’esser tardo. 

Oh ignota ricchezza, oh ben verace ! 
Scalzasi Egidio, e scalzasi Silvestro 
Dietro allo sposo ; si la sposa piace.” 

1 Paradiso, xi. 2 Paradiso, xi. 76—84. 
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In the opposite corner, another angel rebukes three men 
richly attired, one of whom has a hawk upon his wrist and 
angrily clenches his fist, even as Dante tells us the avaricious 
will rise at the Last Day. 

Questi risurgeranno del sepulcro 
Col pugno chiuso.! 

The other two closely clutch their money bags to their 

breasts. 


Lastly we have the Gloriosus Franciscus. 
Costui, la cui mirabil vita 
Meglio in gloria del ciel si canterebbe. 

St. Francis, bearing the “ Ultimo Sigillo,” clad in deacon’s 
vestments, is seated upon a throne, borne up and surrounded 
by a vast multitude of angels singing and playing upon all 
kinds of musical instruments. Over him waves the banner of 
his Order, and above is seen the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
Dove. 


The beautiful little medallions from the Apocalypse which 
Giotto has introduced between and around these four great 
paintings need not detain us now, nor yet that strange Canzone 
ascribed to him (translated by D. G. Rossetti) in which the 
painter seems to inveigh most bitterly against that very 
doctrine of Voluntary Poverty that he has here so wondrously 
invested with form and colour. In these grand frescoes we 
are almost at a loss to know what to admire and wonder at 
most ; the living hold upon the mystic allegory of the whole 
and the deep psychological grasp wherewith every figure is 
true to the thing signified ; or again the marvellous power with 
which Giotto has adapted his pictures to their peculiar setting 
and to the arrangement of the vaulted roof, and the clear tones 
of his colouring to the dark and sombre building. 

Standing beneath them, over the tomb of St. Francis, we ask 
ourselves whether the whole range of art can elsewhere offer 
us treasures such as these, and we seem to hear their lesson 
echoing to us in Dante’s own great words: 

O insensata cura de’ mortali, 
Quanto son difettivi sillogismi 
Quei che ti fanno in basso batter Jali ! 
EDMUND G. GARDNER. 
1 Jn. vii. 

















The Ecclesiastical Policy of Elizabeth. 


————__>——_ 


THE events which attended the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
to the throne of England and by which that event was shortly 
afterwards followed, possess a character so specially their own 
as to warrant a distinct examination. As to their political 
skill there can be no doubt, but their justice and honesty are 
open to question. She acted upon principles, many of which 
were exceptional and others were despotic. Although as time 
advanced her Government reverted to a sounder line of 
procedure, she herself throughout her reign delighted upon 
occasion to play the tyrant. We have no wish to minimize 
her good qualities or to exaggerate her errors, She must be 
content to submit to the same legal process as her inferiors 
have done, and to face the bar of public opinion. She has 
nothing to fear as long as her motives are pure and her actions 
truthful. If, on the other hand, she may have pursued evil 
ends by unlawful means, then she must not complain if, sooner 
or later, she is made to stand before the world in her true 
character. 

Mary Tudor died upon the 17th of November, 1558, and 
the vacant throne was immediately taken possession of by her 
half-sister, the Princess Elizabeth. The position which she 
then assumed was one of considerable difficulty and a certain 
amount of danger. Although she was welcomed by that portion 
of the community which had already accepted the doctrines 
of the Reformation, yet by far the larger and more influential 
share of the English people was still sincerely attached to the 
faith and worship of their ancestors; to them consequently 
she was most unacceptable. The whole English Episcopate, with 
one single exception, refused to place the crown upon her head. 
Her title to the throne rested upon no very secure basis, but 
it passed unchallenged by any active rivalry; and as her 
succession happened for the time to harmonize with the interests 
of Philip of Spain—who was supposed to be omnipotent—all 
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parties, domestic and foreign, seemed to unite in admitting her 
right to the crown. 

But this peaceful solution of what might have been a difficult 
question was really due, not so much to the influence of Philip, 
as to the foresight of William Cecil and the small body of men 
of kindred sentiments who acted in concert with him. Prudent 
in their generation, they had made good use of the opportunity 
which they had enjoyed for deliberation, and they did not 
permit themselves to be hampered by those prejudices which 
bar the way of men who have a conscience and a religion. 
As far back as the reign of Edward VI.—possibly even a little 
earlier—the young Elizabeth had come under the influence of 
this party, and they had educated her according to their 
principles of political morality until she had made them her 
own. She was an apt pupil; and upon occasion was something 
more, for she more than once showed that she could teach her 
teachers. At an early period of her life she began to practise 
dissimulation even in matters of religion, Cecil leading the way 
by doctrine and example. For instance: Edward VI. was a 
violent Calvinist, so during his reign Elizabeth admired predesti- 
nation and Presbyterianism. When Mary succeeded to the 
throne, a change of front was made without much difficulty ; 
Mary was assured that her sister was a devout Catholic, always 
had been, and always would be. It was not true, but it served 
the present purpose.1 How far the Queen believed this is 
perhaps questionable, but that was the less important since it 
seems to have satisfied Philip, for on the death of Mary he did 
his best to secure the throne for her sister. The accession of 
Elizabeth had long been anticipated by her own party, and 
they had taken their measures accordingly. Leisure more than 
enough had been afforded them to mature their plans. They 
had seen that Mary was labouring under a fatal disease, and 
that the hope in which she indulged of leaving issue behind 
her was a delusion patent to all but herself. Elizabeth’s time 
was sure to come sooner or later. So when she was informed 
that her sister had left this world of sorrow, she exhibited 
neither fear nor hesitation as she looked at the prospect which 
opened before her, but calmly entered upon an inheritance 
which for long she had regarded her own by birthright. 

1 See Hleylyn’s History of the Reformation, who says: ‘‘ Certain it is that she 
resorted to the Mass both before and after [her imprisonment], and seemed not a 


little discontented that she would not gain so much upon the Queen by her outward 
conformity as to believe that she was Catholicly affected.” (p. 98, Edit. 1661.) 
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About a fortnight after her accession to the throne, her chief 
councillors met to decide as to the principles upon which the 
new Government should be conducted. They felt the import- 
ance of having before them a clear understanding of what was 
the end at which they were aiming, and of being of one will as 
to the measures by which it was to be attained. The document 
is a masterly one,! and shows us that the course upon which 
they subsequently acted was the result, not of accident, but of 
system. It furnishes us with a map, so to speak, of the policy 
of violence and treachery which Elizabeth’s councillors were 
bold enough to pursue in this daring adventure, and as such 
is of great value for our future guidance. The document is 
headed, “A device for the alteration of religion,” and the first 
question which it discusses is as to the time when this alteration 
shall be begun. This is soon settled; let it be begun at the 
next meeting of Parliament. We see at a glance that the 
religion of the realm is to be altered ; and that this all-important 
question is to be introduced by the lay-lords, not by the clergy, 
as hitherto had been the usage, and discussed and decided by 
a body of laymen. The Queen’s party knew that in Parliament 
they could command a subservient majority. 

But the House did not meet for some time, and Cecil and 
his party could not afford to be idle. International dangers 
might arise through the jealousy of their neighbours of France 
and Scotland, both of them Catholic States; how was this 
peril to be averted? England was deficient in men, money, 
and shipping, and her two neighbours, one on the north and the 
other on the south, might think it a good opportunity to pay 
off old grievances. Here Cecil resorted to his favourite policy, 
which was to foment internal discord, so as “to help forward 
their division, especially to augment the hope of them who 
incline to good religion,” words which have a deeper meaning 
than the reader might at first imagine. Next, such residents 
in England as would not conform to the intended changes 
should be “abased in their authorities and discredited in their 
countries.” As to the Bishops and clergy, “they being thought 
the stoutest and mightiest champions of the Pope’s Church,” 
Her Majesty “must seck, as well by Parliament as by the just 
laws of England in the premunire or other such penal laws, to 


1 The paper is drawn up with skill and care, and at the same time it shows 
how devoid of principle was the Government by which it was adopted. It has 
been several times printed ; the text here followed is that of Burnet, Hist. Ref. v. 
p- 497, Edit. Pocock, 
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bring them again into order; and they being found in default, 
she ought not to pardon them till they confess their fault, put 
themselves wholly in her mercy, abjure the Pope of Rome, and 
conform themselves to the new alteration. As to the practice 
of religion in the whole realm, it was to be altered no farther 
than that the Communion be received as the Queen pleaseth at 
high feasts, and that if more chaplains than one be present 
at the Mass, they do always communicate with the officiating 

priest in both kinds.” A most instructive passage to all who 
are interested in the history of the Reformation of the Church 

of England. The Communion was to be received as the Queen 
pleased, and reception in both kinds was to be adopted. 

A few extracts from contemporaneous papers may now be 
laid before the reader, by the aid of which he may gather what 
was the state of affairs at this time in London, and how the 
two antagonistic parties stood in relation to each other. 

Five weeks after the Queen’s accession came the great 
festival of Christmas, and as was fitting and had been usual, 
the Sovereign went to church to commemorate the Birth of the 
Incarnate Redeemer. Before the Mass began, she sent for 
Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, who was about to officiate, and 
i directed him not to elevate the Host after consecration. He 
replied that she must pardon him if he continued to say Mass 
as he had been taught to do and had been wont to do. As 
he was firm in the right, so was she resolute in the wrong; 
for when the Gospel was ended she arose and left the church. 
This innovation in the Blessed Eucharist continued to be 
practised by her chaplains, doubtless by her orders.! 

On the day of her Coronation (January 15, 1559), which was 
celebrated in Westminster Abbey, there was no elevation of 
the Host, and the Epistle and Gospel were read in English.* 

Parliament opened on January 25th, in Westminster Abbey, 
the usual Mass of the Holy Ghost having been omitted. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Coxe (a married priest lately 
returned from abroad), in which he exhorted the Queen to 
destroy the images of the saints and no longer to practise or 
tolerate such iniquities. The preacher would not have ventured 
to express himself thus decidedly had he not known that such 
language would be palatable. When the service in the church 
was ended the Queen took her place in the Parliament House, 


RAITT ASAE. 


1 Spanish Despatches, p. 17; Venetian Despatches, p. 2. 
? Venetian Despatches, p. 17. 
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where she heard an eloquent speech by the Lord Chancellor, 
exhorting the reformation of religion and the removal of 
idolatry. 

Thus encouraged by its superiors, we cannot wonder that 
the mob should take upon itself to follow its own devices, thus 
finding an occupation at once amusing and lucrative. From 
day to day plays were enacted, written in derision of the 
Catholic faith, of the Church, and of the clergy; and placards 
were posted at the corners of the streets inviting idlers to attend 
taverns in which these burlesques were represented. Others, 
in their zeal for the suppression of idolatry, robbed the churches 
by night, carrying off whatever they could lay their hands 
upon. Things were evidently going from bad to worse; so 
much so indeed that by the middle of the month of February 
the Court preacher, in the presence of the Queen and her 
Council, spoke scandalous things of the Pope, of the clergy, 
bishops, seculars and regulars, the Mass, and the entire body 
of the Catholic faith. The writer of the despatch which contains 
this information attributes much of the mischief to the heretical 
preachers who had returned from Germany; owing to whose 
sermons no fewer than ten sects of heretics had already 
appeared in London alone.” 

Thus then we see that from the very beginning of her 
reign, Elizabeth took upon herself to innovate in matters which 
affected not only the discipline and the ritual of the Catholic 
Church, but her creed also; and to act not only without the 
authority, but in opposition to the expressed wishes of the 
Bishops and clergy of the realm. 

Yet in her hour of danger and trial, Catholic England 
showed to the world how truly she believed and venerated the 
faith of her ancestors. Among the nobility the Earls of 
Pembroke and Shrewsbury, together with the Lords Montague 
and Hastings, stood firm in the forefront. Of the Bishops, one 
only had joined the ranks of the enemy, and the rest of the 
clergy as a body acted the part of brave soldiers. In the 
majority of the provinces the common people and the middle 
classes held their ground; although in London and several 
of the larger manufacturing and seaport towns the Reformers 
had gained many converts. On the whole there was good 
ground for hope that the nation would weather the storm and 
preserve the doctrine which it had derived from St. Augustine 
of Canterbury. 


1 Venetian Despatches, p. 24. 2 Jbid. p. 47. 
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The camp of the innovators in the meantime was not free 
from its own special troubles. It contained within itself the 
germ of two parties; one of which was represented by Cecil 
and the Queen, the other was known as the extreme Calvinists 
or the Puritans. These advanced Reformers, who had returned 
from the Continent to England filled with the theories of the 
bitterest Calvinists of Zurich and Geneva, were treated, as they 
imagined, with some indifference by the men who, by their 
compliance with the times, had passed unscathed through the 
fires lit by Philip and Mary. These complainants made their 
dissatisfaction known to Cecil and his party, the knowledge 
of which induced them to resort to extreme measures against 
the Catholics, when possibly they would rather have temporized 
somewhat longer and endeavour to gain their ends by procrasti- 
nation and compromise. 

While the party of innovation insisted upon dragging before 
a Parliament of laymen such questions of creed and ritual as 
hitherto had been discussed and decided by the clergy only, this 
latter body, according to established precedent, met in Con- 
vocation and there drew up certain articles regarding faith and 
ritual, in the truth of which they expressed their unwavering 
conviction. They affirmed their belief that in the Sacrament 
of the Altar, by virtue of the words of consecration, the Body 
and Blood of our Blessed Lord are really present under the 
forms of bread and wine. That in the Mass is offered up the 
true Body and Blood of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice for 
the living and the dead. That to the lawful successors of 
St. Peter is given the supreme power of feeding and governing 
the Militant Church of Christ, and of confirming the brethren. 
That the authority of treating and defining such matters as 
relate to doctrine and discipline has always belonged, and 
ought to belong, only to the pastors of the Church, and not to 
laymen. The Lower House of Convocation having arrived at 
the above conclusions, presented them to the Bishops, who 
in turn laid them before the Lord Keeper, a layman, in the 
name of the entire body of the clergy. A copy was forwarded 
to each of the Universities, which subscribed the whole of the 
articles “except the last.”! So far then the action of the clergy 
was firm, clear, and dignified. The Venetian Ambassador, 
writing in May, 1559, expresses his conviction that very few 
of the Bishops, deans, or clergy would take the oath against 
1 See Wilkins, N. 179; Dodd, Edit. Tierney, ii. App. 261. 
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the Pope, “the greater part having determined rather to lose 
all, and even to die, if need be.” ? 

This prospect then was far from encouraging for the Queen’s 
party, but Cecil was provided against such a contingency. If 
driven to it,why not revive the Act of Ecclesiastical Supremacy? 
It had done good service for the Crown against the Church under 
Henry and Edward, why not under Elizabeth? Its adoption 
had been included among the measures recommended by Cecil 
at the beginning of the new reign as likely to be effective in 
crushing the opposition which he anticipated from the Catholic 
party, and the time had now arrived to employ it.2 It was 
introduced accordingly, and carried, not under the old name, 
which was calculated to awaken unpleasant memories ; but the 
name mattered little if it granted the power, which it assuredly 
did. It put a rod of iron into the hands of the Sovereign, whom 
it converted for the time being into an autocrat. It invested 
Elizabeth with full power and authority to assign, nominate, 
and authorize such persons (being natural born subjects*) as she 
or her successors should think meet, to exercise and execute all 
manner of jurisdictions in any wise touching or concerning any 
spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within this realm of 
England and Ireland. “And further to visit, reform, redress, 
order, correct, and amend all such errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities whatsoever, which 
by any manner of spiritual or ecclesiastical power, authority, or 
jurisdiction, can or may lawfully be reformed, ordered, redressed, 
corrected, restrained, or amended.” 

The Act further provided that all ecclesiastical persons and 
temporal officers shall take an oath that the Queen “is the 
only Supreme Governor of this realm, as well in all spiritual or 
ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal ; and that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath, or ought to 
have, any jurisdiction or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm.” Upon refusal, peremptorily or obstinately, 
to take this oath, the person so refusing shall forfeit all ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual and every temporal promotion and office, 


1 Venet. p. 84. 

2 Her Majesty must seek, as well by Parliament as by the just laws of England 
in the premunire or other such penal laws, to bring [the clergy] again to order. 
See Burnet, x. 501. 

3 According to the wording of this clause, Elizabeth had it in her power to 
nominate any af her ladies in waiting, being a natural born subject, to exercise any, 
or all, of the fapetions contemplated in the Act. 
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and be incapable of exercising any that he may hold with 
others. Every person maintaining the Papal Supremacy, for 
the first offence shall forfeit all goods and chattels; for the 
second, that he should incur the dangers ordained by the 
Statute of Provision and Premunire ; and for the third, shall 
suffer pains of death, as in cases of high treason. At the same 
time it provided that no matter of religion made by this present 
Parliament should be adjudged to be error, heresy, or schism, 
nor shall be adjudged as such save by the authority of the 
canonical Scriptures, or by the first four General Councils. 

It was provided also in the same Parliament that “there 
shall be uniformity of prayer and administration of sacraments,” 
for refusing to use which the penalty for the first offence shall 
be the loss by the offender of all his benefices for one year, and 
imprisonment for six months ; for the second offence, imprison- 
ment of one whole year, and deprival of all his spiritual 
promotions ; and for the third, he shall be deprived of all his 
spiritual promotions, and shall suffer imprisonment during his 
life. 

When it became known that the Houses of Parliament had 
invested Elizabeth with such a supremacy of authority over the 
Church, and that she was determined to lose no time in availing 
herself of it, men felt that the struggle had now begun in 
earnest, and doubtless many an earnest prayer was offered up 
that God would defend the right. 

On January 15, 1559, two travellers from abroad reached 
London, the inhabitants of which, on that day, were wild with 
joy on the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. Both were men who 
attained some eminence during the reign of the new Sovereign ; 
one of them, Edmund Grindal, became Bishop of London and 
Archbishop of York and Canterbury; and the other, Edwin 
Sandys, was promoted to the sees of Worcester, London, and 
York. It is with Sandys alone that we are concerned, and as 
he occupies a conspicuous position in our present narrative, it is 
fitting that some details should be given as to his previous 
history. 

Edwin Sandys was born about the year 1519, of a family of 
some position and wealth in the north of England, probably in the 
county of Lancaster. His father certainly held a considerable 
amount of property at Eastwait Furneys, in that county, where 


1 Acts of Parl. r Eliz. cap. 13 Gibson’s Codex, i. 48, Edit. 1713; Dodd, Edit. 
Tierney, ii. App. 234. 
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he died in 1548. He seems to have been a Protestant; but be 
that as it may, one thing is certain, he entrusted the education 
of his boy to a priest named John Bland, who was burnt as an 
obstinate heretic at Canterbury in 1555.1 In 1532, or 1533, 
being then about fourteen years of age, Sandys was sent to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he passed through the 
usual steps of a University career, if not with exceptional 
distinction, certainly without any known censure. In 1547 he 
became Master of Catherine Hall, in 1548 he obtained a 
prebendal stall in Peterborough, and in 1552 he had the high 
honour of being appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 

In that year King Edward died, and was succeeded by 
Quecn Mary, but she was unpopular with the extreme party of 
the Reformers, by whom an attempt was made to substitute the 
Lady Jane Grey in her stead upon the throne. Sandys made 
himself conspicuous by his open advocacy of this act of treason, 
in support of which he preached a sermon at Cambridge. Next 
day the Duke and his advocate, the Vice-Chancellor, were 
arrested as traitors, and sent off in custody to London, where 
the Duke was shortly afterwards beheaded, and Sandys was 
imprisoned in the Tower. Contriving, however, to escape from 
custody, he fled to Switzerland, where he remained on terms of 
affectionate intimacy with the Calvinistic preachers during the 
six years of Mary’s reign. On her death, he returned home 
with all speed, and proffered his services to Elizabeth, by whom 
they were accepted ; and it soon became known that he was one 
who could do good service to the cause of the new religion, and 
as such he was marked out for preferment. 

But preferment lingered upon the road longer than was 
agreeable, and these hungry waiters upon the favours of the 
Court began to think that they were unjustly neglected. Sandys 
opens his heart to Parker in these terms: “ They never ask us 
in what state we stand, neither consider that we want ; and yet 
in the time of our exile were we not so bare as we are now 
brought. The Parliament is likely to end shortly, and then we 
shall understand how they mind to use us. The Bishops, as it is 

1 We are indebted for this information to John Foxe, the Martyrologist, who in 
recording it seems to think that he was adding a laurel to the crown of the Arch- 
bishop. He gives the history of Bland at considerable length, and shows that among 
other heresies he taught that *‘there are abominable uses and devilishness in the 


Mass ;” and that he had often preached the same to his parishioners.” (A/artyr. 
vii. 287—305. Edit. Townsend.) 
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said, will not swear unto the Bill [of the Supremacy] as it is, 
but rather lose their livings. We are forced, through the vain 
bruits of the lying Papists, to give up a confession of our own 
faith, to show forth the sum of that doctrine which we profess, 
and to declare that we dissent not among ourselves. Ye are 
happy that ye are so far from these tossings and griefs, altera- 
tions and mutations, for we are made weary of them.”! Sandys, 
as we know him from his later career as Bishop of Worcester 
and London, and Archbishop of York, was not the man to hide 
his light under a bushel, or to utter his complaints as one 
crying in the wilderness; on the contrary, we may presume 
that he made his voice heard, and spared not. Of this we are 
certain, that if preferment was slow of foot in coming, yet when 
it did come, it was to tell him that he had been selected by the 
Queen to carry into execution one of the commissions for the 
enforcement of the Act of Supremacy, which he might interpret 
as proof of the high estimate in which he was held by Her 
Majesty. 

The work on which he was about to be engaged assuredly 
was one of some difficulty, and needed courage and prudence in 
its execution. Sandys had been appointed the royal visitor of 
the northern province, including the bishoprics of York, Durham, 
Chester, and Carlisle. Like the other Commissioners, he was 
directed to carry out under the Queen the powers entrusted to 
them by the Parliament, including the Injunctions and the 
Book of Articles, as well as to minister the Oath of Supremacy, 
and enjoin the use of the new Service-book. The Commission, 
dated June 24, 1559, included the Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, 
and Northumberland, Lord Evers, Henry Percy, Thomas 
Gargrave, James Crofts, and Henry Gates, knights, Dr. Sandys 
and Dr. Harvey, together with four esquires.* 

The importance attached by the new Government to this 
visitation may be inferred from the rank and number of the 
Commissioners. It was well known that the north of England 
was the stronghold of the Catholic party, where it was at once 
united, earnest, and powerful. The Bishop of the diocese was 
the venerable Cuthbert Tunstall, the friend of Erasmus, Fisher, 
and More, a man universally respected from the extent of his 
learning and the sanctity of his life. He had been appointed to 


1 Burnet, v. 505, Edit. Pocock. When this letter was written Sandys was in 


London, and Parker at Cambridge. 
2 This document is printed by Burnet, ii, App. n. 7, Edit. 1681. 
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that see as far back as 1530, and during the half-century which 
had passed since that date he had been careful to fill the 
benefices of which he was the patron with men of orthodox 
sentiments and unsullied character. The central point of 
Tunstall’s great influence was the Cathedral Church of Durham, 
the prebendaries of which for the most part were of his own 
nomination. In this city no counteracting influence existed 
which was likely to negative that of the clergy, as was the case 
in the neighbouring towns of Newcastle and Carlisle, each of 
which was the residence of a strong military garrison, presided 
over by a nobleman, not always of exemplary morality, and too 
often hostile to the Catholic faith. All eyes, those of friends 
and foes alike, looked to the Church of Durham as the central 
point of Catholicity ; and it was supposed that the acceptance or 
rejection of the Parliamentary measures would depend in no 
small dggree upon the issue of that trial] of strength which was 
about to be there enacted. 

Armed with the formidable powers with which the Act of 
Supremacy invested him, and accompanied by the noblemen 
and gentlemen whom we have specified, Dr. Sandys began his 
northern journey. We do not join him until he has reached the 
county of Durham. The first entry in his official register? 
(which fortunately is still preserved) tells us that on Thursday, 
September 21, the Commissioners held their first meeting in the 
parish church of Bishop Auckland, at which place the clergy 
had already been cited to appear. Finding, however, that the 
place was inconvenient, the meeting removed to the great chapel 
in the episcopal palace, where, after a sermon preached by 
Robert Sewell, prebendary of Carlisle,? Sir Henry Yates and 
Drs. Sandys and Harvey seated themselves, and proceeded to 
business. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the first person to be cited 
should have been the Bishop of the diocese ; but care had been 
taken that he was not present, for the influence which he 
exercised upon clergy and laity alike was notorious. No one 
knew this better than Elizabeth, who must have been acquainted 


1 This valuable document has never received the attention which it so well 
deserves. It remains in the Record Office (Dom. Eliz. vol. x.), a carefully prepared 
register, and in excellent condition. Strype had the opportunity of using it, but his 
extracts are few and unimportant, and he passes over unheeded its most valuable 
entries. See his Annals, I. i. 165, Edit. 8vo. 

2 His name does not appear among the canons of Carlisle in Hardy’s edition of 
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with him from the days of her childhood. Yet she feared him 
rather than loved him, and her chief anxiety was to keep him 
out of the way. Shortly after her accession to the throne, she 
gave him to understand that his presence at her coronation 
would not be required, and that she dispensed with his attend- 
ance in Parliament, but by what authority she took upon herself 
to do so is not stated. Tidings of the intended visitation of 
his diocese having reached the old Bishop, he informed Cecil 
that he would not consent to it if it were to extend to the 
pulling down of altars, the defacing of churches, and the removal 
of crucifixes... He was one of the Bishops whom Elizabeth, in 
the plenitude of her power, ordered to consecrate Matthew 
Parker as Archbishop of Canterbury,” and his reply to her 
command would not please her. He was deprived of his see by 
her authority, and placed “in honourable custody” (whatever 
that may mean) in Lambeth Palace, where he died, on the 18th 
of November, 1559, in the eighty-fifth year of his age.* 

In the enforced absence of the Bishop, the first person cited 
by the Commissioners was Thomas Sigeswicke, Vicar of 
Gainford, who on his appearance was admonished more than 
once to subscribe the new Articles of Religion. On his refusal to 
do so the Commissioners took bonds from himself and a surety 
that he would appear in the city of Durham on the 25th of 
September, and dismissed him for the time. On the day 
specified he appeared, and repeated his refusal “ obstinately and 
peremptorily,” whereupon he was ordered to enter into a new 
bond, by which he acknowledged himself indebted to the Queen 
in the sum of £300, and his sureties in £100 each. He was 
bound personally to appear in London whenever cited ; and 
finally the Commissioners, after having invoked the name of 
Christ, deprived him of the vicarage of Gainford, which he then 
possessed, and declared the same to be vacant. 

Next came Robert Dalton, Vicar of Billingham. When 
asked to accept the new Articles, “he refused peremptorily.” 
He was then cited to appear at Durham on the 25th of 
September, which he did; and then not only repeated his 
refusal, but added, “ that he believeth that he who sitteth in the 
seat of Rome hath, and ought to have, the jurisdiction ecclesi- 
astical over all Christian realms.” Hereupon he was deprived. 

William Bennet, D.D., Vicar of Aclyffe, having refused to 
accept the Articles, was required to enter into a bond of £300, 


1 Dom. i. 137. 2 Dom, vi. 22. 3 Le Neve, iii. 294. 
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and was followed by William Whitehead, Vicar of Heighington, 
who, for a similar offence, besides being bound in £100, suffered 
the loss of all his revenues. 

The Commissioners then removed the sitting of the court to 
the Cathedral Church of Durham, where on Saturday, the 23rd 
of September, they proceeded to business with all solemnity. 
After prayers had been said in the choir, “a learned sermon” 
was preached by Dr. Sandys, in which the hearers were admon- 
ished generally upon their faith and obedience to Christ and 
our holy rule, with some special injunctions. Then the preben- 
daries and minor canons were sworn, after having touched the 
Holy Gospels, and this being done, the examination proceeded. 

As was fitting, it began with the Dean, who in the Acta is 
styled “the pretended Dean,” Dr.Thomas Robertson, who 
on being required to subscribe the new Articles of Religion, 
“ peremptorily ” refused to do so, totally denying the same. He 
said moreover, “that the Bisshope of Rome owghte to have the 
jurisdicion ecclesiastical of this realme.” He was cited to 
appear on the following Monday in the same place, there and 
then to hear the further pleasure of the Commissioners. On 
the day specified, being again admonished to subscribe, and 
having “obstinately refused,” he was made to enter into recog- 
nizances to the Queen, himself in 4300 and a surety in £100. 
Further, he was bound to appear personally before the General 
Commissioners resident in London, whenever required to 
do so. 

Next came Dr. Roger Watson, prebendary of the second 
stall, “who willingly and freely subscribed in the presence of 
the others.” He enjoyed his stall until his death in 1561. 

The next prebendary was John Cranforthe, who on his first 
appearance peremptorily refused to subscribe, but afterwards 
humbly asked for time to deliberate until the following Monday, 
which was granted. On that day he appeared and admitted 
the Queen’s supremacy, but refused to subscribe the Articles 
of Religion. Hereupon he was bound to enter into a personal 
recognizance for £200 and his securities in £100, and to appear 
in London when cited. Further, his stall was declared to be 
sequestrated. 

Stephen Morley came next, and on having peremptorily 
refused to subscribe the Articles of Religion, was cited to 
appear on the following Monday. He did so, and proved 
himself to be as obstinate and peremptory as before; where- 
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upon he was required to enter into a personal bond of £200 
and his surety in one of £100. The fruits of his benefices were 
sequestered. 

John Tuttyne peremptorily refused to accept the Articles of 
Religion, adding “that he beleveth that the Bisshope of Rome 
oughte to have the jurisdicion ecclesiastical within this realm.” 
Hereupon he was bound over to appear on the following 
Monday, when, being of the same mind, he was required to 
enter into a bond of £300, with a recognizance in £100. The 
fruits of his benefices were also sequestrated. 

Nicolas Marley, prebendary of the ninth stall, when cited, 
peremptorily refused to sign the Articles of Religion, and more- 
over, “said that he would not answer directly to the Article of 
Supremacy ; but said that the Bisshope of Rome hath some 
jurisdiction in this realm.” He was required again to appear on 
Monday, October 7, on which day he presented himself, and 
“obstinately and peremptorily refused ;” on which he was 
required to give his personal bond of £200, and to find 
securities in £100, to present himself in London when required, 
and to suffer the sequestration of his prebendal stall, and his 
other benefices and dignities. 

George Bullock, D.D., obstinately and perversely refused to 
accept the Articles of Religion, adding “that he believeth that 
the Bisshope of Rome hath, and ought to have, the jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical within this realme; and by playne and plate 
wordes he affirmed that the Sea of that Bisshope was the Sea 
Apostolike.” He was warned to appear on Monday, October 7, 
which he did, and again refused ; whereupon he was ordered to 
give a bond of £300 for himself, and £100 for his securities, 
and also that he should appear at London when warned to 
do so. 

Anthony Salvyn, S.T.B., prebendary of the twelfth stall, 
came next. He refused to sign the Articles of Religion, and 
“to that of the Supremacy he will not directly answer ; but, 
after large communication he seyde that he belivithe rather that 
the Bisshope of Rome hath jurisdiction within this realme then 
otherwise.” On Monday, October 7, as he still obstinately 
refused, he was himself bound in £300, and his securities in 
4100, and finally the Commissioners, by their written sentence, 
deprived him of his prebendal stall, and his other dignities and 


offices. 
Thomas Sparke, D.D., prebendary of the third stall, appeared 
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by his procurator, and pleaded his inability to attend personally 
by reason of ill-health. 

William Todde, D.D., did not appear; all the prebendaries, 
however, declared that he had broken his leg; whereupon the 
Commissioners appointed [blank] Gilpyn and Edmund Scambler 
to examine him on the Articles of Religion, and they, in the 
presence of Thomas Percy, Notary Public, did so in his own 
house, but he peremptorily refused to accept them, whereupon 
they sequestrated all the fruits of his prebend and his vicarage 
of Northallerton. 

So much for the prebendaries. We now pass on to the 
canons and other inferior officers of the church, to whom we 
regret that we cannot afford that amount of detail to which 
their courage and constancy so well entitle them. Of these 
William Smythe refused the Articles of Religion, as did three 
others. Robert Blenkinsope refused the Articles, but admitted 
the Supremacy, as also did John Parson. William Thurles, 
master of the Grammar School, who obstinately and peremp- 
torily refused, was bound in £40, and his security in £20. 

On Monday, September 25, began the visitation of the 
parish churches of the city of Durham. After prayers and 
preaching to the people, all the clergy were cited, and absentees 
were pronounced to be contumacious. William Carter, D.D., 
archdeacon of Northumberland, having peremptorily refused 
to sign the Articles of Religion, was required to appear in the 
Chapter House on the following day, which he did; but still 
continuing obstinate, he was bound to the Queen in his personal 
bond of £300, and his surety in 4100. He was also required 
to present himself in London. After mature deliberation, and 
having invoked the name of Jesus Christ, the Commissioners by 
writing deprived him of his archdeaconry, and declared the 
same to be vacant. 

From Durham the Commissioners went to Newcastle, and 
there, in the Church of St. Nicholas, after prayers “and the 
Word of God had sincerely been preached to the people” by 
Sandys, it was presented to them that the church of Heighington 
was without a curate; whereupon they sequestrated all the 
fruits, tithes, and emoluments of that church, and committed 
the power of collecting the same to William Sherwood and 
William Carr, gent., during pleasure. 

Several instances of immorality having been presented, the 
Commissioners dealt with them with some severity. One 
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Cuthbert Turner, who came and confessed his sin, was enjoined 
to appear in the market-place of Morpeth next market-day 
with naked feet and head, and with a paper notifying the 
nature of his crime. The curate was directed to inform the 
woman that on the next Sunday week she must stand in 
the church as a public penitent, with a paper explaining the 
character of her sin. The man was required to certify to 
Master William Sherwood! that both of these penances had 
been duly performed. 

We regret to find that this interesting and valuable document 
comes to a sudden termination, and that without having accom- 
plished all the purposes for which it was intended. The 
Commissioners had arranged to reach Alnwick on Sept. 30, 
and had issued their monitions to that effect, yet they failed 
to keep their appointment. They do not tell us why or where- 
fore ; but we have no great difficulty in discovering the reason 
—to use their own words—“ they thought it safer to make the 
visitation there by their deputies.” They were now approaching 
the district which prided itself upon being the special domain 
of St. Cuthbert, the inhabitants of which, having heard how 
their venerated Bishop, Cuthbert Tunstall, and the Church of 
St. Cuthbert at Durham, had been dealt withal by the party 
of which these same Commissioners were the agents, might be 
inclined to express their feelings with undue emphasis. Sandys 
and the others thought it safer, therefore, to make their visitation 
by their deputies, and they probably were right. They returned 
to London, and the visitation at Alnwick was finished by 
Bernard Gilpin. 

It is to be regretted that so little is here told us respecting 
the share which Gilpin took in the proceedings of this Commis- 
sion, the reason probably being that he was not an official 
member of it. But this omission is in some degree supplied 
by himself in a letter which he addressed to his brother, and 
which the reader will be glad to see, as it appears in the Life 
of Bernard Gilpin,? written by George Carleton, Bishop of 
Chichester, who had been one of his scholars. It proceeds thus: 

“Dr. Sandes sent for me to Auckland, and appointed me 
both time and place to preach against the Primacy * at Durham. 
But he himself preaching the day before, whilst he seemed 


1 Possibly the curate of the parish. 
2 Wordsworth’s Zeclestastical Biography, iii. 419. 
3 That is, of the Pope. 
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utterly to deny a Real Presence, had so wounded my tender 
conscience that the night following I could not sleep at all, and 
was much troubled in my mind whether I should preach the 
next day or not. At the last I went almost out of my bed 
into the pulpit, where, I know not how it happened, whether it 
was through my disgust of conscience, or want of sleep, or in 
that I had offended God to go up against my conscience, but 
me thought I did never feel such a want of utterance, and yet 
in my judgment I had provided matter enough and weighty 
reasons. 

“The next day all the ministers in the diocese were met to 
subscribe. Now it was that in a point or two of the Articles 
my conscience did not appear to me so well resolved as I could 
have wished. Therefore I stept a little out of the way, hoping 
that I might escape from being called. But when my curate 
came to the book, who, I supposed, would never have stood at 
it, by reason of some discourse I had formerly with him, he 
withdrew himself as unwilling to subscribe; and thereupon I 
was called for, and the book held out unto me; when straight- 
ways I had these thoughts in myself. ‘My greatest confidence 
is reposed in this religion because it giveth glory to God and 
authority to the Word of God for the rooting out of super- 
stition and human doctrines. Only my heart doubteth in 
certain points of smaller consequence, which God (as I hope) 
shall in time reveal unto me. If I shall refuse I shall be a 
means to make many others to refuse, and so consequently 
hinder the course of the Word of God.’ Thereupon I sub- 
scribed: and the night following I sent unto Dr. Sandes my 
protestation touching those two points which had troubled me. 
He being nothing offended took my protestation very cour- 
teously, so my curate subscribed also, and the day following 
fell sick. And whiles I was gone along with the visitors to 
Kendal and Lancaster, he died before my return, having not 
been sick a whole week. Some supposed that subscription killed 
his heart, others said his infirmity proceeded from excessive 
drinking. God only knoweth what was the cause of his death.” 

Here we have the admission of Bernard Gilpin that he 
affixed his signature to a profession of faith respecting the 
truth of two Articles of which his conscience was not well 
resolved ; and at the same time we find Sandys, the official 
Commissioner appointed by the Queen, accepting without 
protest or comment the protestation made in writing by the 
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same objector respecting the same two Articles. We thank 
him for the light which this document throws upon the work- 
ings of the entire Commission. 

We do not know how Sandys explained to Elizabeth and 
Cecil the awkward fact that he had returned to London leaving 
behind him incomplete a portion of work which had been 
assigned to him to do. But he had done enough to have earned 
the wages of iniquity, and in due time they were paid liberally. 
There is no room to suppose that Elizabeth was offended at his 
failure, he had crushed the Catholicism of the Cathedral of 
Durham as far as the human can crush the Divine, and so far 
she had gained her end through him. Sandys still was smiled 
upon by her at her Court, he frequently preached before her, 
and erelong he was appointed to a lucrative piece of preferment, 
the bishopric of Worcester. Verily he had his reward. 

But the interest of the narrative centres round the sufferers. 
This story, hitherto imperfectly understood, and all but sup- 
pressed, stands before us in its noble simplicity and contrasts 
eloquently with the worldly success of such men as Parker and 
Jewell, Grindal and Sandys. Doubtless many other histories 
equally interesting and instructive remain unknown to us, 
buried in the unapproachable episcopal archives of the present 
occupants. But until these become available to us, we accept 
with gratitude the testimony of these brave men and true who, 
made perfect by suffering, here speak to us in the previous 
narrative ; and let us thank St. Cuthbert that when the day of 
trial came to his Cathedral, he did not leave himself without a 
witness to the truth once delivered to the saints. 


JOSEPH STEVENSON, S.J. 








Stonyhurst Memories. 





II. 
THE PLAYS. 

Most delightful of all things to look back to are the festival 
seasons, which rise before me now bathed in that soft light of 
romance, which plays over the visions of childhood. A welcome 
relief from the severe discipline and routine drudgery, it supplied 
an exquisife enjoyment. We had a regular season of plays 
at Christmas time, lasting for some eight or ten days, during 
which a tragedy or melodrama, a comedy, a farce, and one or 
two other pieces were “got up,” with scenery, dresses, and 
decorations. This custom, the form and pressure of the time 
has abolished, which is to be regretted, as it was a wholesome 
and refining form of education. This enforced stay was owing 
to the difficulties of transit, to say nothing of the old-fashioned 
feeling that once at school you were cut off from home till the 
regular period of return. Now the too affectionate parents 
must have their boy with them at the holy season. At 
Shrovetide, however, some pieces are performed. 

I always recall my delight and astonishment when introduced 
to our stage and theatre for the first time. It was a sort of 
amphitheatre, with seats that rose to the ceiling and made an 
inclined plane of eager faces. The arch in front, between the 
two great rooms, was filled by the proscenium of the stage, 
which offered a small platform, with descending steps at each 
side. It was a cheerful, exhilarating, and even artistic front, in 
bright red colouring, with Greek temples and classical figures, 
a shield in the centre displaying the names of Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, Colman, and Morton. A gay rubicund curtain of 
many folds would come rattling down at the close of the piece. 
Two theatrical profile vases rose at each side. For how many 
years did not the sight of that front bring with it the most 
exhilarating delights! How often and often did I tread its 
boards! At times it was like a home. We lived in it during 
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the month or so of preparation. For years after I left I used 
to return and take my part regularly in the pieces, but now 
“billed” as a sort of “star” performer, and surely never was 
“star” more heartily or more affectionately greeted. I have 
since played to all sorts and conditions of audiences, have 
wandered hither and thither lecturing, with more or less 
acceptance; but my eyes ever fondly turn back to my old 
Stonyhurst hearers and applauders. 

I have carefully kept all the recording bills of these 
delightful seasons. Such are the most potent reminders we 
have. They raise the old tender ghosts and shadows of the 
past. Elia has described this in his meditation on the faded 
characters of an old play-bill. The first year I was there we 
had a very “strong bill” indeed. The good old crusted 
comedy, Speed the Plough, one of the stock pieces of the 
house, Hamlet, with The Wrong Bor. Hamlet was a great 
business indeed, the ill-fated prince being “discharged” by 
the present Father Clare, then considered a very fine actor, 
with great tragic gifts. He had then, I remember, the same 
veiled voice he has now. He had great pathos and the power 
of affecting his hearers. 

Walter Clifford, now Father Walter, was our great tragedian. 
He was really an admirable speaker, judicious and well trained, 
with good gestures and inflection. We believed in him and 
admired him. We considered that in all his varied per- 
formances he “could hold his own” with the best of them. 
He performed many great characters year after year, such as 
William Tell in Sheridan Knowles’ play of that name, Shylock 
in the Merchant of Venice,and Ion. These were really serious 
and laborious achievements, and he got through them admirably, 
William Tell particularly, which he gave in true chivalrous 
style. This play was got up in a lavishly costly way, with 
all the Swiss dresses, and fully painted scenery of the moun- 
tains, &c. It was really an admirably contrived stage—the 
side scenes sliding backwards in grooves. There were two sets, 
one for interiors, the other for open-air scenes. On the signal 
for a change being given, one series was drawn back, the other 
pushed forward. The scenes were all on cloths, and rolled 
upwards or descended. Gessler was given in truculent style: 
we had processions, crowds, battles, &c., all given in excellent 
effective way. For the traditions were handed on, and the 
masters who were rehearsing us had themselves been players. 
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Some of the inferior actors were all but impracticable. One 
“retainer” had to rush in and abruptly announce that Tell had 
been ordered by the tyrant to shoot at his child. And he used 
always to do it in this way : 


Horrible-most-horrible-to-save- 
His-own-and-Albert’s-life- 
Tell-is-compelled-to-shoot- 
An-apple-from-the-head- 
Of-his-own-child. 


All the words were “run into” each other without pause. 
No power on earth could get him to halt after “ Horrible! 
Most horrible!” 

When I was in the school of Poetry, we had our plays, as I 
have mentioned, Jerrold’s Buddles of Day, and the Merchant of 
Venice. The first was got up by an excellent master, Mr. X , 
and was indeed a witty comedy enough, but its wit and sarcastic 
views of society went quite “over the heads” of the audience. 
It was, in fact, rather a failure. No one understood what it 
meant. I performed Sir Phoenix Clearcake, an impossible type 
of which I could make nothing. 

But the Merchant of Venice, that was really, as we thought, 
a superb performance. Walter Clifford, as Shylock, was 
admirable, forcible, and judicious. The play was excellently 
got up, with some new scenery. Here Mr. Vaughan came in 
to help for the first time, a clever “all round” man, a good deal 
of an architect, a painter and musician, too, and generally 
accomplished. He took great pleasure in our company, 
throwing himself with hearty eagerness into all our plans 
and speculations, listening to our stories. We always felt that 
he was one of ourselves. There were a number of those in 
authority who were thoroughly sympathetic, and might be called 
“pro-boys ;” but the older men, and not unnaturally too, found 
little entertainment in our society, which we thought showed 
rather bad taste. Mr. Vaughan planned some Venetian scenes, 
and even proposed that I should assist him. In an old “ Book of 
Beauty” or Annual, in the library, we found a picture of the 
Rialto of S. Mark’s, and we were speedily on ladders. Getting it 
in on a large scale, I am afraid that my assistance went little 
beyond a large splash of colour which fell on the fair engravings. 
These scenes proved to be very effective. In this piece I 
performed Gratiano, and found the quips and taunts of that 
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pleasant character very telling with the audience. The 
“natives,” as we called them, were delighted when the Jew 
was finally baffled, and they raised shouts of joy at his defeat, 
when he tottered out, scowling at everybody. It was astonishing 
how real became these characters to us all. We talked them 
over, disputed about them in the play-rooms, just as though 
they were living persons. It was curious with what wistful 
reverential eyes the performer was followed when he was seen 
walking about like other people. We found ourselves looking 
with this air of mystery at Walter Clifford, our Shylock, as 
though he had been half transmuted or glorified. 

For a farce Mr. X got up that capital play, Tze White 
Horse of the Peppers, at a very short notice indeed. He insisted 
that I should do the chief character, Gerald Pepper, which should 
be equipped with a rich brogue and a general natural raciness. 
This was a herculean task, as the part was of immense length, 
the character hardly ever off the scene for a moment. I went 
through agonies almost, trying to learn it, but succeeded. It 
was my first and last attempt at an Irish character, and I 
believe gave satisfaction. Alfred White was my partner, the 
Dutchman Mansfeldt, which he “discharged” excellently. They 
were delightful times. Our master was then at his best, and 
lent himself graciously to our harmless enjoyments. I see him 
behind the scenes, with a huge jug of port-wine negus, well 
flavoured with spices, nutmegs, &c., ladelling it out generously 
and cheerily calling: “Come, boys, and have some ; none but the 
brave deserve the fare.” How we roared, and how the jest was 
retailed with admiration as excellent wit ! 

Perhaps our most successful theatrical season was during the 
last year, when we were in Rhetoric, when we had Who wants a 
Guinea ? and Talford’s Jon. By this time I was looked on, as I 
flattered myself, as one of the prime comedians of the ¢roupe, 
though I fear my gifts were more in the way of a ready 
coolness, and perhaps a forwardness. “He is so zmperturbable,” 
rolled out Mr. Brigham. “ Yes,so im-per-tur-bable.” This may 
have been meant as a compliment, or the contrary, but I elected 
for the former. Naturally I had no nervousness, the gift was 
cultivated and developed ; in fact, the moment I found myself 
on the stage, before the lights and rows of encouraging faces 
I felt inspired. On the first night of Who wants a Guinea? 
when I was playing Solomon Gundy, in a ridiculous dress, 
green baize coat, gilt buttons, tights, scratch wig, &c., and thought 
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I would practise some absurd gesture that had just occurred 
to me, and that would “ bring down the house,” I was posturing 
behind one of the scenes in perfect solitude, as I thought, 
when I heard a dry, acrid chuckle behind me. It was little 
Mr. Bird. “That will do very well,” he said, sarcastically. 
“No doubt you will get great applause for all that.” I felt 
rather humiliated and something like a mountebank. The part 
was that of a tradesman who had gone to Dunkirk for a week, 
and came back quite a Frenchman, speaking scraps of French. 
I sang a low comedy song, “The Man at Mrs. Gundy’s,” 
accompanied by “the orchestra,” that is, by Messrs. Wood and 
Beresford. I felt “every inch” an actor at that proud moment. 
At the close of the piece I was sent out, as leading comigue, to 
announce next night’s play. After the applause had subsided, 
a brilliant idea came into my head. “ Demang swoir,”? I began, 
which produced a succés fou. Oh, these nights, and brilliant 
nights they seemed ! 

But /ozx was a serious and laborious undertaking indeed, 
a rather gigantic venture, from its lines of poetry, dresses, and 
decorations. It was repeated with bated breath that the “real 
prompt book” had been actually obtained from the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, with all the “cuts,” stage business, &c., for 
which a /arge sum, guineas even, had been paid. 

Mr. Vaughan excelled himself on this occasion in the 
beautiful scene of the Grecian temple, with its “ practicable ” 
porch and pillars, a most effective perspective. The new Grecian 
dresses and drapcries, fillets, sandals, were all carefully designed. 
There were striking processions entering solemnly, and chanting 
hymns on their way to the temple. Some of Mendelssohn’s 
music to Antigone was adapted, and Mr. Maher, that pleasant 
man and gifted composer, also furnished some suitable music 
He had a good, well-cultivated voice, a baritone, and a fine 
taste. He was fond of writing musical jests, catches, and the 
like. 

With all these aids the piece was brought forward in 
admirable style. Walter Clifford declaimed the hero, “Ion,” in 
fine artistic fashion. There was a music in his notes which I 
can recall even now. Our master took enormous pains with 
this play, showing us how to recite the fine poetry, not sparing 
himself, as usual. The getting it up was really a colossal 
business, considering our limited resources. The difficulty was 
to find actors equal to declaiming the lines. We who took part 
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in it became quite partial to it and to its processions, songs, and 
poetry. And I remember on the last night of performance we 
were quite sorry to part with it. I see ourselves now entering 
in solemn procession in our white robes, and chanting— 


Argos, why droops thy head ? 
Mourn not thy sons dead, 


set to the music of the Russian national hymn, then a novelty. 

It was extraordinary what a number of pieces we made 
acquaintance with during these half-dozen years. It was 
certainly an important education to have become familiar with 
scenes where the characters and exciting actions of real life, 
together with poetry and poetical images, were presented in so 
attractive and judicious a fashion. Taste was formed and 
encouraged, and speaking for myself, I can say that I trace to 
this schooling my own keen fancy for the elegancies of litera- 
ture. In the first year we saw, as already mentioned, Hamlet, 
Speed the Plough, and In the Wrong Box—a fine tragedy, an 
admirable old comedy of humour, and a mirth-moving farce. 
In the next year we had The Rivals, William Tell, The Miller 
and his Men. The year after there was Douglas Jerrold’s 
comedy and the Merchant of Venice. The following year, Jon, 
and Colman’s Who wants a Guinea? with The White Horse of 
the Peppers. Also, The Castle of Andalusia and The Race for a 
Dinner. Next year there was Guy Manunering, with all its pretty 
music, Scotch incidents, and dresses, The Szege of Damascus, 
a Latin pathetic tragedy, with Zhe [ron Chest and Box and 
Cox. Venice Preserved followed, very effectively done by John 
Arundell and Henry Berkeley. In the year of a return visit 
I saw The Castle Spectre and Henry IV., with The Brigand 
and Turning the Tables. Later came Rob Roy and Welliam 
Tell again. This was not a bad repertoire, and it was varied 
enough. 

Among the Philosophers there were some really good 
performers, but for easy touch-and-go farce of the Charles 
Matthew’s vein none came near James Arthur Dease, long since 
passed away. Neither Buckstone nor Compton, nor, indeed, 
any child of Momus, have since given me such unalloyed 
pleasure. To see him in The Race for a Dinner, in hungry, 
eager quest of a meal, his smooth persuasive manner carrying 
everything before it, was indeed an exquisite enjoyment. But 
however, was another of his triumphs. Rather, these two pieces 
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were ingeniously compounded into one. Some of our theatrical 
managers were “great hands” at this work, and had singular 
craft in shaping, altering, and adapting pieces of this kind. 

It may be conceived what a stock of scenery, “ properties,” 
and dresses were necessary to produce these pieces respectably. 
The dresses, indeed, were very remarkable as a collection, and 
kept with great care, in flat drawers. There were really 
sumptuous old Court suits of velvet, embroidered in gold and 
silver, presents from the owners. More remarkable were the 
complete collections for “mounting” particular plays, such as 
William Tell or Rob Roy, comprising some thirty or forty 
dresses. Then there was a perfect armoury, comprising swords 
of all kinds, spears, guns, &c. One may lament certainly this 
valuable and useful collection, the accumulation of years, should 
have been even partially broken up. 

It was.the regular fashion for the public to amuse itself by 
striving in every way to discover the names of the plays, which 
were jealously kept secret. There were wagers, plots, and 
schemes to this end. They, however, very often “transpired,” in 
spite of every effort to keep the secret. I recall the first vear I 
was enrolled in the corps, one Sunday morning, being much 
flattered by the condescension of one of the elderly boys, as I 
may call them, who, with easy kindness, invited himself specially 
to walk with me. The conversation at first rather languished, 
but he abruptly brought it round to the plays. He asked all 
sorts of questions, but which I then having not much experi- 
ence of human duplicity, answered with friendly confidence. 
Encouraged, he then rather clumsily tried to get at the name, 
but here I was impenetrable. He presently grew quite angry, 
and when I said good-humouredly, “No, no, I can’t tell you 
that,” said, “Oh, how scrupulous we are!” “ Well, but you know 
we are bound in honour.” “ Well, I can tell you our fellows 
asked me to get zt out of you. So don’t be so quite cocked up.” 
There he gave himself away. “Well, you didn’t,” I said a little 
spitefully. And he went his way grumbling. These sort of 
things, as I said, were little lessons in life only to be got at a 
public school. There were even traditions of daring spirits who 
had concealed themselves during rehearsals in some dark cellar 
or cranny, or under the very boards of the spectator’s benches. 
In the Jon year the name had leaked out without any distinct 
revelation, and the public had somehow penetrated the secret. 
It was in the air, as it were. I recall the little dapper Brother 
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Scott going about affecting profound mystery, producing his 
“common key,” and saying significantly, “That’s the play— 
‘iron,’ I’on—don’t you see? Ha! ha! ha!” This gentle 
jest he was never weary of repeating to every one. “J’on, 
don’t you see?” On the second night of the comedy, it 
was an eager, exciting moment when some one came out 
to announce the long-expected tragedy, when all speculations 
were to be set at rest. In one year the actor did so in this 
rather neat form: 


Most gentle friends, to-morrow eve 

We act a play, with your good leave. 
Macbeth? you say? You guess not well. 
“Tell then,” you ask. We answer, “ Ze//.” 


This was neat enough, and from the pen of Mr. Williams, 
who had got up the piece. We had a great variety of characters 
among us, as I have said. Mr. Williams, who was master of 
Poetry, was rather of a different type from some plainer 
members of the little society, who had always lived at the 
College and would die there. Its routine and its government 
was for them as important as Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
They were simple, blunt men, old-fashioned. Those who recall 
Mr. Polding, Mr. Bird, Mr. Pater, and others, will understand 
this. Some were really “fine fellows,” manly, generous, and 
off-hand. Their system was often summary enough, but as this 
was well understood beforehand, and expected, it did little 
harm. Their decisions were sharp and short, not to be dis- 
cussed or disputed, and the most satisfactory way was to 
accept them whatever they were, even punishment, though 
there might have been a mistake in the matter. This was 
somewhat after the pattern of army discipline: but I confess 
it seems to me now to have been a wholesome method, and 
helped to “make a man” of a boy. It “dispersed humbug” 
and all affectations. They all wore high stocks, buckled 
behind, with stand-up “gills” as they were called, which seems 
to us now a little unclerical in these days of the universal 
“Roman collar.” They were all straightforward men, and had 
themselves been reared under the system they were administer- 
ing and were untiring in their devotion to their duties, which 
were fatiguing enough. I remember a master from one of our 
great Protestant schools coming to the College, and after 
inquiring into everything, the hours, &c., he asked his guide, 
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“Pray now, what do they give you for all this?” He was 
confounded to learn that the work was done gratuitously. 

In this retrospect, a very remarkable figure comes back on 
me. This was Mr. Brigham, for a short time our Prefect of 
Studies. He was really an origival man, in his ideas as well as 
his style of talk. I see him at this moment, with his large, half- 
sandy, half-greyish whiskers, contrasting with—or in opposition 
to—the regulation “square inch:” his white tie worn invariably 
unstarched, like a parson’s neckcloth: his high-collared, old- 
fashioned coat, and gold eye-glasses. He seemed rather a squire 
of the antique pattern. Most curious was his phraseology, which 
was strangely rotund, highly quaint, clever, and forcible. He 
had a strong vein of humour and sarcasm which was most 
entertaining. It was customary for the Prefect of Studies at 
the close of the quarterly examinations to give a general report 
on the progress of every class. Some state attended this ceremo- 
nial, which took place just before supper, when the whole house 
trooped into the refectory, and grouped themselves picturesquely 
on the marble floor at the top of the hall. Then last of all 
entered Mr. Brigham, with his huge black portfolio containing all 
his papers, his gown fluttering behind him. His “reports” came 
at last to be looked forward to with rich enjoyment and expecta- 
tion. They were the raciest things imaginable, full of sarcastic 
terms and odd grotesque expressions, which were caught up and 
repeated by every one. Some of us really liked him. I wasa 
sort of favourite on account of one compliment which I paid 
him. There had been some friction between him and the 
authorities. He was of the old school, as I have said, and very 
independent in his views, almost a sort of “ Progressive,” as it is 
now called, took the part of the boys in many things, and 
used to invite their opinions. It was at last ordered, however, 
that no one should “go” to Mr. Brigham, and I, in a rather free- 
and-easy way sent him a message to the effect that “he was 
really like the golden apple in the Garden of the Hesperides, he 
was so guarded.” He was greatly pleased with this rather trite 
classical allusion. “So you liken me to the golden apple,” he 
said, “ very good—very well said, and classical too!” 

He was really a pleasant specimen of the country clergyman 
of the school of Lingard, and certainly a most able, even 
brilliant man. I shall never forget the walk he took a select 
few—a great honour—he leading the way, talking volubly in 
flourishing style, his malacca stick on his shoulder. We were 
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passing through a field-path, when of a sudden a frantic man 
rushed from his yard, and brandishing an immense pitchfork, 
planted himself right in our path, vociferating at the top of his 
voice and foaming with passion. We all felt a sort of terror: 
but our leader was genuinely cool. “ What can this infuriated 
rustic want,” said he, very calmly, “what caz he mean?” But 
still roaring and gesticulating, the peasant came on. “ Get back, 
all o’ ye, I waadnt ha’ it, I tellee! I waant.” He was flourishing 
his pitchfork in a most alarming way. “Ye shadint coom on 
over my land. Ye shadnt pass.” . Mr. Brigham regarded him 
with an amused smile. “Now pray, why not, my good friend? 
I can assure you we intend to go on.” “Ye shaant, I tell ’ee.” 
“Well, you shall see,” said Mr. Brigham, coolly. “But tell me 
this—if we do?” “Ye shaant, I tell ye.” “ Patience a moment, 
my friend. If we do, do you mean really to plunge that 
formidable szke of yours into me?” “I don’t care, ye shaant 
come over my ladind.” “ Well then, I may assume you will not. 
So I give you fair notice I intend to go on.” And our intrepid 
leader, smiling pleasantly, resumed his march, we following him 
in file. To our astonishment the rustic drew back: then fled— 
actually fled—with immense strides or leaps rather, towards his 
cottage, swearing he’d “like to put it into him.” We were filled 
with admiration at Mr. Brigham’s display of heroism, and the 
story was told all over the College. 

Some way, however, his reign was not long, and this very 
interesting and original person was relegated to parish work, a 
position of “greater freedom and less responsibility.” I recall 
his last “report,” given to a crowded house in the refectory, in 
which he caustically reviewed our progress, or rather no progress 
—under his well-meant efforts. His memorable closing com- 
pliment was long repeated and was even known by heart, 
causing intense enjoyment. Edmund Waterton, particularly, 
used to deliver it in his exact voice and manner: “I leave ye 
as I found ye: ignorant, shallow, and pretentious: with no 
claim to real scholarship: your so-called knowledge nothing but 
flimsy smattering, and boyish super-fi-ct-ality |” 

Nearly all our masters distinguished themselves at the 
games, and were admirable players at football and handball, 
and excelled in skating. Some were really elegant performers. 
This was not suprising, as they had been brought up to it, as 
it were: some were muscular spirited men, and how they did 
enjoy it! You could see them in their clerical caps, coats 
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tightly buttoned up, struggling in the me/ée at football, now 
thrown down and covered with mud; then extricating them- 
selves, securing the ball and sending it off with a triumphant 
and vigorous kick. It would be hard to give an idea of the 
desperate energy and vigour with which our football matches 
were fought. It was a fine healthy discipline. Albeit a studious 
lad, I myself was passionately fond of these pastimes, and 
hurried to distinguish myself, though I was “ impar” or unequal, 
and never could attain to fame or acquire that unerring certainty 
of touch or stroke which others had. But I made up for it by 
untiring energy and good-will. In real life, I have always 
found the same difficulty in this matter of accomplishments, 
having to supplement them by extra labour. In this football 
I once paid severely with my person, having received in one of 
these desperate conflicts what was called “a shinner” from an 
opponent, which injured the bone. This laid me up in the 
infirmary for about a month, all the time faring sumptuously 
on exquisite “tea and buttered toast,” provided by the worthy 
matron, Dame Culshaw, who ruled the establishment. Before 
I was enlarged or discharged, she had conceived quite a 
motherly regard for me, and used to listen with interest to 
my views of men and things. I was rather proud of this 
sacrifice paid to athletics. I had written home with some 
pride an account of the accident, expatiating on the horrors 
of it, with a boy’s true carelessness as to how he was affecting 
gentle anxious hearts, but this letter had gone astray in the 
post. Consequently, when in my next, I wrote heroicly that 
“no more bone has come out of my leg,’ the alarm and horror of 
the shock was inconceivable. It was proposed to set off at 
once, bag and baggage, to attend in person on the invalid. 
Another letter, I think from the Rector, arrived just @ propos 
to check this scheme. 

After a time, however, I began to tire of the tea and buttered 
toast, and became eager for the stir and bustle outside; so I 
announced one day to Dame Culshaw that I had arranged with 
the authorities to go out on the morrow. She said with a 
little reproach, “ Well, I meant to keep you in till Monday.” She 
must have had rather a dreary time of it, poor soul, in her 
great lonely building. I was always amused by listening to 
our little apothecary’s opinions of this excellent woman. A 
sort of jealousy raged between the pair. It was, “poor Culshaw, 
what can she know ;” or else he would drop mysterious hints. 
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“The Superiors think highly of Mrs. Culshaw—why, I don’t 
know. She has got the ear of the Minister, he thinks her 
clever. Ha! ha!” 

I am sorry to say we had “ malingerers”” among us, shammers 
of sickness, who would go with their piteous tale to the Minister 
demanding to be put for the night on the sick list. “I shall 
be all right, sir, in the morning, I know.” There was no reason 
why he shouldn’t be, as he was all right at that particular 
moment. Mr. McClune used to listen, grimly. “You seem 
very bad,” he would say, “what's your complaint? “Oh, I don’t 
know, sir, I feel so ill Aere,” and the hands would be pressed on 
the waist, “and my head too.” “ Headache, I dare say? A 
sick headache. Eh?” “Exactly, sir.” “Well, you may go to 
the infirmary ”’—joy in the visitor's face—‘ and ask for a black 
draught—that will do you good. Eaten too many tarts, that’s 
what’s the matter with you.” 


THE GAMES. 

Mr. Williams was somehow considered a brilliant performer 
at the games, though he did not absolutely shine. Reputations, 
however, were made here pretty much as they are made outside 
in the world, that is, by a proper assumption of knowledge. 
He was said to be one of the rare few who had mastered the 
elegant mysteries of “Second Bounce,” as it was called. I don’t 
know whether this pretty and very difficult game has become 
obsolete. It was rather costly, owing to the manufacture of the 
balls, which took time and skill and trouble to make. They 
were formed of strips of india-rubber wound round and round, 
and tightened, the whole being covered with kid leather, sewn 
on with extraordinary neatness. Seven or eight of these were 
prepared for a match, which usually took place on Sundays in 
the summer. There were three or four players on each side, 
those who were “out” standing an immense way off, say twenty 
or thirty yards, for when the ball was sent against the wall it 
rebounded into the air describing a long parabola. It had then 
to touch the palm of the hand which dropped it on the ground, 
and as it arose it was sped back with great force. A skilful 
player did wonders under these difficulties. But for the activity 
required, the care and delicacy of the stroke, and the mercurial 
antics of the ball, it was, as I said, a most difficult and yet 
elegant game. Mr. Williams came out in all his brilliancy on 
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these occasions, and certainly carried out by attitude, runnings, 
&c., all the appearance of successful playing. 

Of all our diversions, the one most keenly relished was the 
skating. The exquisite enjoyment of this sport I shall never 
forget. There was the anticipation for days beforehand—as 
the frost was busy—the anxious reports as to the state of the 
great Dutch pond in front of the house, and the perpetually 
recurring question, Would zt bear? At last would come the 
welcome news, that Mr. had been “on,” and that to-morrow, 
to a certainty, the signal would be given. What bustle and 
animation in the preparations! All the old skates were got 
out and furbished up. With the morning there were anxious 
glances at the window; but the frost usually behaved con- 
sistently and took care not to belie its own prognostics. What 
joy when the cry came, “ All on!” and every one was rushing 
and scampering madly to the pond. For this festival we were 
usually “freed,” or given a holiday. And what an animated 





scene it was: some two hundred persons or so flying about on 
the white ice, with the perpetual grinding, most musical, of the 
skates. Some were tottering and tumbling, making their first 
awkward experiences. But all learned the craft speedily. Some 
performed very well, doing figures and gyrating gracefully 
on the “outside edge.” Most of us would have skated the 
whole day long, and it was always with a pang that we heard 
the warning, “All off.’ This clearing the ice was as trouble- 
some a business as the clearing,of the course for the Derby, 
but was performed deftly enough by our active Prefects, who 
would fly about on their skates, cutting off stragglers and 
gradually driving the whole flock before them to the banks. 
It was wonderful that with such vast numbers no submersions 
took place, as, often, the ice was full of cracks, and bent and 
eddied in a rather alarming fashion. But from long practices 
and observation, the “ways” of this capricious element became 
thoroughly well understood; and I don’t think I ever heard 
of any one going through. 

I can recall nothing more enjoyable than after it had grown 
dark, of some December’s evening—we were Philosophers then 
—we would go on the whitened pond, and for an hour and more 
pursue this almost entrancing pastime. There was the old 
College with a few lights in the mullioned panes coming 
through the just drawn crimson curtains, the towers shadowy, 
the air tranquil, the only sound the music of the skates. 
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The “Grand Matches” at Shrovetide was a time of high 
festival. “The strangers” we always called them, though they 
were old friends, came from a distance to join in the sports. 
The game was a very simple one: we had then none of your 
“Rugby Rules,” “half-backs,” and the rest. The object was 
to get the ball through the goal by a fair kick or a “squash.” 
A player might not take possession of the ball, but he could 
“force it,” as it was called, before him till he got a fair kick. 
This last was the supreme object. There were “ poachers,” 
scouts who hovered near the enemy’s goals, and who, when the 
ball came their way, often contrived to send it through. 

A day or two before the sides were chosen, the leaders 
selecting their men alternately, until the list was exhausted. 
There was a sort of frame, iJluminated in gold and colours, in 
which would be inserted the two lists, written out by Edmund 
Waterton in his fairest caligraphy. This was fixed up on the 
handball-wall in the playground. An old cannon was fired in 
the garden as a signal. The ball was placed in the middle on 
a small hillock, the two sides being ranged in long lines, 
straining in the slips. Bang! and both rushed to meet each 
other. It was great to have the first kick, and the two stoutest 
and strongest met with a shock, and often kicked the ball at 
the same moment. There was much recklessness in the play, 
the leading performers feeling that they were on their mettle, 
and performing prodigies, rolling in the mud, tumbling over 
each other, or getting up “squashes.” Any one who took a 
goal received the guerdon of an extra pancake at dinner. 
And it was a proud moment, when Mr. Polding— 


Next came in Mr. Polding, 
All his arms enfolding 





(one of the ribald ryhmes of the place), followed by “Joe or 
John” carrying the dish, went round the tables stopping before 
each blushing victor. 

Personally, I must confess, that of all the games nothing 
seemed to me to approach the handball. I have often since 
wondered that this is not more in vogue, for it is exciting, 
and for opportunities of activity cannot be surpassed. On the 
fair summer’s evening, say in June or July, how delightful to 
rush out gleefully from supper, “touch-in” as it was called, 
that is, secure your place by touching the wall, strip off coat 
and waistcoat, and begin a match of four. One “went in,” 
and making the ball rebound from the ground, sent it with 
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a vigorous stroke against the wall. The point was to strike 
low, and send it into the angle, “a cutter,’ as it then was 
called. It was taken up and sent back, the four players 
watching and anticipating every stroke and not letting the ball 
drop. Sometimes an artful player would raise his arm as if 
for a vigorous stroke, his adversary having already rushed back 
to prepare for it: when instead what was called “a scrub” 
would be given, and the ball sent softly against the wall. 
The other was thus completely “sold.” At this fascinating 
work we would play and play on, until actually bathed in 
perspiration. But it was the finest exercise, and we grew as 
“hard as nails.” The ball-alley was a pretty enough object, 
quite in keeping, almost architectural with its three elegant 
vases on the top, one side being for the Higher Line, the other 
for the Lower. 

The reader will wonder as he hears how our cricket was 
conducted. It was played with a sort of c/ud, slightly curved, 
bound with thick waxed cord, and having a fine “spring.” 
The wickets were nothing more nor less than stones. We 
always insisted they must have been discarded milestones, from 
their shape. With these primitive elements we enjoyed many 
a pleasant game. There was opportunity for fine sweeping 
strokes, and a long-armed fellow would flourish the bat over 
his head before striking. 

Before the season began an important point was the selection 
of the “matches,” that is, those who were to play together as 
if in a club. There was the “first match,” “second match,” 
down to the fourth or fifth, Each had their own milestone, 
arranged as it were hierarchically. The leaders, after secret 
debate, selected their men, but it was understood that the first 
match were entitled to prior choice. I had long been one 
of the members of the second match, and thought this rather 
a distinction: but certainly one of my proudest and most 
joyful moments was one night in the play-rooms when I was 
approached by a deputation: the “first match,” after deliberation, 
inviting me to join them. It was conveyed with some solemnity, 
that it was a rather serious responsibility, hard conscientious 
work was necessary, so if I felt any scruple Need I say I 





joyfully agreed? It was a great, universal honour, and I really 
believe was more owing to social position and a good-natured 
regard, than to any scientific gifts. My friends of the second 
match, however, were wounded, and told me candidly that I 
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should have been much better with them, that I was not equal to 
the other fellows of the first, and would make but a poor show. 
I believe they were right enough, and that I was of not much 
assistance to my new friends. Thus at school even does 
vaulting ambition overleap itself. 

What associations used those words “Common Key ” rouse. 
There was a magic or mystery in them. All masters, professors, 
&c., carried one of these “open sesames.” Every lock on every 
door was the same; the common key opened everything and 
led everywhere. A boy in possession of such a treasure would 
be irresistible and uncontrolled. Occasionally, however, some 
dreamy professor would leave his key in the door, to be almost 
on the instant pounced on, and captured by some lynx-eyed 
prowler. There was a standing reward of a “good breakfast” 
given to any one who found a common key. The unintellectual 
class, which were great at the games and violent exercises, 
always distinguished themselves in this line. No good breakfast 
was obtained by them for prize-answering: that was a forlorn 
hope: but in this way it was feasible. Hence they habitually 
and instinctively glanced at every key-hole they passed, and 
this diligence was often rewarded. Sometimes the owner recol- 
lected himself before he had got a few yards away, and returned 
panting, only to find his property gone. The lucky finder went 
proudly to the Minister, and laying it down before him claimed 
his guerdon. It was astonishing what a stimulus was this form 
of reward. There was something captivating in the racy 
muffins, coming up in endless succession, the coffee, the rolls» 
the fried bacon and eggs. They were content to toil through 
the whole year in some troublesome office to earn this slight 
reward. Good days were more substantial. Yet one solitary 
festival of this kind was thought more than ample recompense 
by the two toiling but stalwart lads who “blew” the organ 
bellows all the year round, Sundays and holidays, Benedictions, 
&c. But they had the enjoyment of the process, the immunity 
from sitting and kneeling with the rest. He who swung the 
thurible, who carried the candles, who sung in the choir, who 
looked after the football, all these were rewarded in this accept- 
able way. These emolumentary situations were very enjoyable, 
and gave a variety to the daily life. For a year or two I was 
“Thurifer,” and took part in all the Church ceremonials. 
I had even then artistic feeling enough to appreciate the 
exquisite old Spanish silver thurible that I swung aloft with 
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due grace. Indeed, all the church furniture, vestments, &c., 
were rare and rich. The beautiful monstrance, with its support- 
ing angels, is still in use on the great festivals. All our 
rites were done with state and solemnity. The handsome 
church was also the parish church, and of a Sunday would be 
crowded to the doors. One particular festival was the “ guild- 
day,” when the whole neighbourhood arrived in procession with 
bands and banners and solemnly defiled into the church. I doubt 
if there is any better specimen of modern painted glass than 
the fine perpendicular window with its rich amber and claret 
tints. I have an odd association with one of these festival-days, 
when there was to be a delightful treat in the shape of Haydn’s 
Mass No. 3, which was to be accompanied by fiddles and ’cello 
and flute, orchestra we insisted on calling it. At this time I had 
really an enjoyment of music that was almost painful: it seemed 
to lift one to the spheres. The phrases and turns had not 
then grown hackneyed. Mr. Gillings, the dancing-master, had 
brought his fiddle. So had the drawing-master. I was at the 
altar in my scarlet and lace, for it was high festival, swinging 
the state thurible. Never shall I forget the exquisite sense, 
when the sound of the fiddles was borne down the church. 
It was enchantment. I found myself actually laughing with 
enjoyment ; and what agonies I suffered, struggling to repress 
this indecorous exhibition. 

Few could conceive the unceasing difficulties that attended 
the shifting movements of such a mass of beings, nearly two 
hundred in number, and which were through the day constantly 
passing from place to place—from the class-rooms to the play- 
ground, from the play-ground to the refectory or chapel, or to 
the dormitories. This passage was always done in the most 
orderly way, in long, single file, and took some six or eight 
minutes to accomplish. But it was a heavy tax on our pains- 
taking Superiors. Every one had their post at the end of a 
passage, or at the top of a staircase all along the way: and it 
was perfectly understood that any absence or failure to attend 
would lead to breaches of discipline. The hard-worked, three 
Prefects, were, of course, unable to supply all these demands, 
so the masters had to take up their positions all along the line. 
This was a very wearing because constantly recurring duty. 

These processions, I calculated, occurred about a score of 
times in the long day. At one time we were drilled regularly 
by a retired serjeant, who used to come over from Clitheroe, 
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once a week or so in the summer. He was a racy character, 
this serjeant, and his accent and directions caused much amuse- 
ment to his pupils. “Heads up, belly in, back straight! At the 
word Tow”—pronounced so as to rhyme to bough—“ step one 
pace to the vave! Tow!” “ Awk’erd squad all on ye!” was his 
favourite reproach. There was great disgust when he at last 
appeared without his uniform. We lost all respect for him and 
his ministrations. “Wall,” he said to Mr. Speakman, “let the 
young gents subscribe and buy me a new uniform, and I'll wear 
it for ’em with pleasure.” This modest proposal was not accepted. 
On the great Academy day we were put through some evolu- 
tions for the benefit of the guests, and which were but indiffer- 
ently performed : though two retired officers were good enough 
to compliment us, and said “they had never seen manceuvres 
better done by the regular army.” 


COUNTRY WALKS. MUSIC. 

If the Stonyhurst winters were, as I said, “hard” and 
trying, there was compensation in the fine sultry sun and balmy 
airs of the summer-time. Never have I since enjoyed so keenly 
the exquisite breath of the country. As June and July drew on, 
there were the fair walks over the open champaign land, up the 
swelling hills, or by those lovely rivers, the Hodder and Ribble. 
There was a river-side spot, drooping with trees by a great 
arched bridge, where the water became shallow and shingly, 
and which is associated with many a bright day. I think this 
fair scene was known quaintly as the “Common washing-feet 
place,” owing to the somewhat primitive custom of leading 
bands of the boys thither, who thought it a paradisal privilege 
to be allowed to strip off their stockings and paddle about in 
the refreshing stream. There was opportunity too for unlawfully 
straying away, not for any special object, but for the pleasure of 
doing something forbidden. We used to have tremendous 
walks over this inviting country, to Whalley, or up Pendle Hill. 
Often the distance was miscalculated, or we loitered too long, 
and hence there was a tremendous pressure to get back in time 
for dinner. Many were distressed at the headlong pace, which 
the energetic master would enforce, and who had hard work to 
keep up the spirit of his lagging forces. The thing had to be 
done, however, and he usually succeeded in bringing in his 
following in time. 
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Half-way on the road to Whalley, and its beautiful ivy-clad 
abbey, was Mytton, a venerable picturesque church, to which I 
must confess I owe much of a romantic feeling, with the 
attendant associations, which will so instinctively and mys- 
teriously colour a boy’s thoughts. For long after the image of 
this old church filled a space by way of suggestion in much that 
I wrote. In its revered chancel was to be seen the tombs of the 
Sherbornes, knights in armour, wrought in fine marble, with 
their dames, lying there in a peaceful solitude. There was the 
old rusted tower, with its chime of bells, the ropes still hanging 
down in the ringer’s chamber. There was a music in the name 
of Mytton, and we paid it many a visit. Whalley Abbey itself 
is a noble ruin. It was then in a highly picturesque state of 
decay, quite neglected, but even then we could appreciate its 
beauties. It has since, however, been repaired, and generally 
“pranked up?’ Nothing indeed approached the walk from the 
College to Whalley on some fine day, either in the way of 
beautiful views or the champaigny, balmy air. The country 
spread itself out in rolling plains and valleys, richly clad with 
plantations and verdure. As you looked back ever and anon, 
you saw the two coquettish towers of the College perched high, 
and peeping from their umbrageous envelopments. You crossed 
the glistening rivers meandering in currents among white stones. 
Hcre were the barns, some a couple of centuries old, rudely 
built and strong. On the last visit I took this pleasing walk 
over again, and with the old delight. 

With the music at Stonyhurst is associated all manner of 
pleasant ideas and scenes. Such of us as had the taste were 
passionately attached to it ; and there was everything furnished 
that could by any way help to foster it. We had a large choir 
and band; concerts and singing generally were encouraged. 
Glee-singing, reading music, practice generally, were always 
going on. I certainly owe to this happy time that keen enjoy- 
ment of music, in its best sense, which has been such a 
sweetener of life. 

During the first year or so we were under a curious specimen 
of the professor, practitioner rather, Mr. Shepherd. Shepherd 
was a stout portly personage, perpetually taking snuff, and 
begrimed with snuff, and I suspect now, with not much music 
in him. He was one of the Hodmen of the profession. He 
courageously faught every instrument, fiddle, ’cello, clarinet, 
oboe, ophicleide, trombone, the sackbut and psaltery even, had 
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they been required by “the parents” and guardians. He was a 
high character, familiar, and by way of being a humorist, speaking 
with a strong Lancashire brogue. He was of the old school, 
rough, and speaking his mind. Under him I learned the 
mystery of the flute, which he himself played with some 
skill. We had “Shepherd’s Band” too, as it was called, a group 
of small boys whom he was instructing in the fiddle, and who 
were thought prodigies of precocious talent. He had another 
weakness besides that of snuff-taking ; he belonged to the old 
school altogether, and by and bye the College had to part with 
its Shepherd. 

He was succeeded, however, by a perfect treasure, in the 
shape of the excellent John Beresford, a shy, retiring creature, 
something after the pattern of Tom Pinch in the novel. He 
was an admirable musician, good performer on the organ, also 
a composer, a sound teacher, and almost a saint in his life. He 
was exactly the man for the place. Everybody esteemed him, 
and indeed could not help doing so. He had his little innocent 
stock of jokes, mostly musical, and he seemed to be always 
chilly, which no doubt he was, for he was delicate. He was 
very happy, had his pretty little house and gardens about five 
minutes’ walk away. By and bye he was made still happier by 
the arrival of his old friend, John Wood, who came to teach 
the other instruments, direct the band, &c. 

One of the most pleasing traits in this simple nature was his 
attachment for this brother musician, whom he faithfully believed 
to be one of the most gifted and accomplished beings in the 
profession. This feeling was cordially reciprocated. John 
Beresford was a composer, and loved to compose. His produc- 
tions were somewhat dry and heavy, albeit correct, and 
secundum artem. “ Beresford’s Mass” in A, B, or C, or what- 
ever key, was performed on occasions of high state. Even then 
I could not rate “ Beresford’s Mass” very highly. He was a 
little, pale, rather shrunken man, with a very thin nose, 
retiring and shy, occasionally venturing on a little faint jest, 
and always nervously rubbing his hands. One of his primest 
jests was to take “Jim Crow,” or some such tone, and deal with 
it “as a subject.” There was first the “ 
subject developed, hymn-like, in the bass, with “contrary 
motion,” he called it. He always added a contra basso part 
for his friend, and they ground it out together. ‘“ Now,” he 
would say, rubbing his thin fingers together, “you will hear 


slow movement,” the 
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the sudyect in the fugue,” and the pair would start off together. 
“Don’t you recognize it now in the bass?” he would call out in 
intense enjoyment. This enthusiasm always struck me as very 
pleasing. He was a most devout man, and taught his pupils 
with the utmost conscientiousness. 

The band had many fluctuations, at one time flourishing to 
an extraordinary degree, at another sinking almost to extinc- 
tion. Bands and orchestras are elsewhere subject to these alter- 
nations. Sometimes there was an “adminstration” utterly 
hostile or indifferent to music, and the graces generally ; it was 
fancied they interfered with more serious and important 
business, so music was merely tolerated. At another time it 
happened that all our best players left the school, and there 
was no one to replace them. But when Mr. Wood came upon 
the scene, quite a new spirit set in. 

















Columbus at Seville. 


A.D. 1504. 


Argument. 


Nor long before his death Columbus receives the news of Queen 
Isabella’s, learning at the same time that even greater cruelties 
than those he had recently witnessed in the Indies had since then 
been inflicted on the native race—cruelties which had daily increased 
during the five years since he had been deprived of his viceregal 


authority.? 


The Queen is dead: four days the huge round earth 
Has been one tomb. To Spain her death is judgment ; 
To the Indies—to the total West—'tis ruin ! 

Long since and oft by mandates signed and sealed 

She swore to all who bore her high commission 

“ The Indians shall be free men.” They are slaves: 

She sped me from her death-bed tidings of them ; 

They reached me with the tidings of her death : 

An Indian Queen, their noblest, Anacacna, 

Friendliest to us till racked by Spanish crimes, 

Was snared but late, then slain—her chiefs made slaves ! 
Ovando, he that fills my seat, had done it. 

Made slaves! But three months since I saw their slaves! 
Then first I fully learned what slavery means 

When demons are the masters. 

1 The estimate here expressed of Columbus’ noble character is, so far as the 
Indian race is concerned, nearly the same as Washington Irving’s, Prescott’s, and 


Sir Arthur Helps’, That character has recently been grievously misrepresented by 
several writers. 
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Slaves! Dare I call them slaves? In ancient times 
Slavery at least had pretext. Lawless tribes 
Reduced, revolters quelled in honest war 
Were slaves, though often kindly used. This hour 
What means that term? It means man’s meekest race 
Scourged to their river-brims, and groping there 
Foodless all day with bleeding hands and eyes 
Blind from the glittering wave—groping for gold. 
It means the prince deposed, the children orphaned ; 
It means the fugitive youth by bloodhounds chased ; 
It means whole tribes in council met and there 
Each man self-slain. Twelve years ago—no more— 
I leaped on that new shore and blessed its Maker! 
Even then a doubt fell on me. Since that day 
How many a beauteous isle has mourned our landing! 
Ere three years passed they left their herds, their flocks ; 
Starved ’mid their forests. Sins till then unknown, 
Our teaching, our bequest, wrought death on others— 
We Christians did that work. The race will vanish : 
The vengeance—that remaineth ! 

From the first 

They loved us; fain had worship’d us; drew near 
With widening wondering eyes: they brought the kid, 
The lamb, the laden branch. I cried, “ These looks 
Could plead not vainly with the flintiest heart ; 
That boon they seek is Christ.” On nearer knowledge 
I found them chaste and honest, yea devout 
Though to false gods. They neither stole, nor lied. 
That morn I sailed from Spain a monk addressed me 
My host at Rabida’s Franciscan home 
(My friend who oft had cheered me with his smile :— 
On Palos’ chestnut-shaded steep far seen) 
“Fair are thine omens, Christopher Columbus ! 
Saint Christopher was that giant who, staff-propt 
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Bore on bent neck that Babe across the strait : 
Thou bear’st Him o’er a stormier sea. Columba! 
A Dove it was wafted that olive spray: 
Thou bearest God’s Fruit of Life!” Ah me, ah me! 
I bore the Cross, not Creed ! 

Whose sin was that ? 
Theirs who stretched forth their hands at once to Christ 
Clamouring for baptism premature, or ours 
Who, preaching Christ in word, in act denied Him ? 
To the loveliest of the isles we gave great names, 
We christened them “ Conception,” “Santa Cruz ”— 
we made 





These things we did—and one beside 
Christ’s Faith, thus honoured, unbelievable. 


How oft that time I made confession thus, 
“’Twas not from compass, measured sphere, old books 
I won my faith in that far western world: 
Rebuffs, betrayals soon had quenched such faith :— 
Mine was an Inspiration from above !” 
With what a smile quivering on tortured lips 
The Indian might reiterate my words, 
“ An Inspiration !” 

Could I have foreseen 

How strictly I had fenced those Indian tribes ! 
The men who shared with me my earliest voyage 
Were men devout who loved the Indians well : 
To these I gave waste lands: the native race 
Served them for hire—a league of mutual good 
As then I hoped. Ere long I sailed to Spain: 
The wonders of that West were noised abroad, 
Its gold, its gems. Then darkened God's fair heaven ; 
Yea, where the carcase lay, the eagles flocked ; 
Prodigals disgraced, adventurers without honour 
Rushed o’er the waves. They bought new lands for nought; 
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Headlong they hurled the natives on the mines— 
I knew not yet the worst. 

’Twas thirst for gold! 
It spread like plague from spotted face to face: 
I saw the human semblance rot beneath it. 
The Monks denounced slave-holders day and night ; 
They stood betwixt the living and the dead 
With arms far stretched. The Queen, the King, the Laws 
Frowned on the sin. What made their protests null ? 
What makes a mockery of them to this hour ? 
A knot of merchants vile by distance screened ; 
Bribed governors, trencher-priests, the Gospel’s shame, 
Who by the lawyer’s plea, the sophist’s quirk 
Cancel Christ’s Creed. Through these the Saviour bleeds 
Before the New World’s gates. 

Spain shared that crime ! 

She lacked the simple aim, the “single eye :” 
Her statesmen wished the Indians well, but willed 
Save Ximenes, far more that Spain should stand 
Full-mirrored in her every attribute, 
Alcaldes, Procurados, Alquazils, 
Where’er her sceptre ruled— 
Spain should have sent the West but missionaries ; 
The rest had followed later as elsewhere, 
Arts, manners, laws. Right gladly they had sailed : 
Gladly on landing burned their ships and laboured. 
Great hearts! ’twas they that christianized the lands, 
God and their own right hand their inspiration, 
Not statesmen and not kings— 
They would have left their martyrs; won the pagans. 
The omitted duty to committed sin 


Strode with a giant’s strides. 


Weighed and found wanting ! 
Not Spain alone ; a world whose boast was Christ 
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Had set enthroned for ages. Then from heaven 
God’s strong right hand let down God's golden scales : 
This was the test. “From age to age,” He said, 
“T gave to thee My Kingdom and My Truth 
And made thee wondrous in the Gentiles’ eyes : 
That done I lifted up the veil, and showed thee 
A stone-blind people wandering in deep night : 
I bade thee lay thy hand in benediction 
Down on that people’s head. Thou stretch’dst it forth ;—- 
Then centuries of thy sins prevailed against thee: 
That people knelt :—it rose to Leper changed 
And vanished in the darkness.” 

In old days 
[ wept for others; never for myself : 
That time is past and gone. Weep for me, Earth! 
And thou, wide Heaven, compassionate my woe! 
Yea all who love the right! The Queen is dead : 
The Truth looks on me from those great dead eyes— 
Who lives that ne’er at one unhappy hour 
Warred on the sacred tenor of a life ? 
| was the Indian’s friend; and well they knew it; 
Yet once—but once—walking by earthly lights, 
Swerved from the perfect way. 

That Thought it is 
Which venoms Memory’s wound. That Thought recurred 
Oftenest when Hope was brightest ; oft it frowned 
A phantom o’er my sick-bed pointing West : 
There hung it all that night when died the Queen, 
And said “ Remember!” When have | forgotten ? 


Intrigues of State had kept me long in Spain : 
Westward returned, I found an Indian race 
In mad revolt against us and subdued them. 
Then came worse trial. Roldan’s mutiny raged, 
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The wiliest of that wily Spanish race. 

That man had dowered his crew with lands slave-worked ; 
Desperate that crew; my friends but few nor trusty. 
He beckoned to the Indian race; it rose— 

Such fratricidal war, thus complicated, 

Could only end in universal slaughter, 

And that New World abandoned, and abhorred. 

The few I still could trust whispered “ Beware!” 

Then only in my life I temporized: 

I sealed those cessions made to Roldan’s friends : 

To balance these on true men I conferred 

Lands of revolted natives changed to slaves, 

Rebels not pardoned. Never had I designed 

That bondage should be final. Laws of mine 

In time had raised them first to serfs, then freemen. 

To the King I wrote, “They dragged from me these terms: 
Or cancel or confirm them.” He confirmed them : 
That royal confirmation I confirm not 

Nor condemnation shun from righteous men 

Rightly informed. Las Casas disapproved : 

The Queen reproved me. This too well I know, 

My sorry instruments oft outstripped my orders : 

What if worse miscreants falsified my letters ? 

At best I erred: how much one day will tell. 

At first my star appeared to reach its zenith ; 

I trusted not that promise ; from that hour 

I trusted none: nor others, nor myself. 

Roldan renewed his plots; traitors their treasons ; 
False tidings reached the King : he plucked me down : 
I never bore since then the staff viceregal : 

Five years were passed in shipwrecks, frauds and wrongs : 
The platform laid by me had never trial : 

The rebel and the just alike were slaved. 

But once again I trod that Isle. Misrule 
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Had changed it to a Hell. 

Not less that day 
Will come when Nations shall resound my praise! 
When? When the years have proved my work frustration ! 
I trample on such glories. In my youth 
My least ambition was to find those Indies ; 
My chief was this :—to lead a Christian host, 
Its cost defrayed by new-discovered worlds, 
Myself to Palestine, or serve content 
Among its meanest ranks. Ferdinand knew all :— 
I promised him new realms and named my terms :— 
He swore: I kept my vow. He filched my guerdon 
Like huckstering churl ; left me a bankrupt hand 
To launch a new crusade upon the East. 
Spain with his fraud connived. The worse for her! 
That gold she ravished from the Indian streams 
Will pamper first her vices, after that 
Famish her honest industry, then leave her 
Stripp’d bare, a beggar in the winter sun. 
Europe that shared the guilt will share the penance ; 
Surfeit without, but leanness in the soul ; 
Devoutest deeds, delight of harpers old, 
Will kindle hearts no more: earlier crusades 
That day be noted but for blots that blurred them 
Like dark spots on the sun— 
Loyalty next will perish. Liberty 
Kneel to the despot throned on money-bags, 
Like England’s Henry of that name the Seventh ; 
False Nobles traffic make of Faith and Honour : 
Religion last, will lose its hold of hearts ; 
Brambles usurp her shrines ; her chalice gemmed 
Brighten the feaster’s board. Sin’s fire this day 
Pastures, a glutton, on the fair green tree ; 
Say, will it spare the dry? I see in the germ 
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The woe full-grown. Behold my gifts to man! 

I will’d to find new worlds: I marred the old: 

To spread Christ’s Realm: I fouled it with disgrace ; 
My greater task remains a dream abortive: 

My work consummate proves a monster birth— 

The knave who spurned me back to Spain in chains 
Was Prophet and inspired ! 


For four long nights 
I never closed my eyes. What strains are these ? 
What dew celestial weighs my eyelids down ? 
I shall awake renewed or die in slumber. 

E [He falls asleep.] 
Thank God! That slumber saved me. When it fell 
The noontide scorched me ; now the sun is setting : 
In sleep I heard angelic choirs: they sang 
“The Woe is past!” Hark! now a different strain ! 
Those mild Franciscans chant their vesper psalms ; 
How like those psalms they sang at Rabida! 
I smell its thymy height! Thank Heaven, they first 
Sang Mass on Indian shores! 
The fever’s gone! 

O’er all my spirit steals a gradual light 
Like that pure day-dawn, waited long, that crept 
At last o’er waveless waters, as we lay 
Close-anchored by that Indian Isle first kenned, 


San. Salvador. 


Ah me, again that wail! 
Four days I heard it as the sun descended 
While from yon Minster’s cave-like portals streamed 
That crowd black-stoled crying, “ The Queen is dead.” 
I can outface it now. She is not dead! 
’Twere blasphemy to say ‘‘ The Queen is dead :” 
That were to say that Virtue’s self can die. 
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Of all her Virtues Love was still the root: 

Others need many virtues; she but one; 

Through Love her Faith believed ; her Hope upsoared ; 
Through Love she saw in everything God’s Image, 

Not knowing that round her lived that clime which drives 
Base things to dens and holes. She is not dead! 

O great and holy creature, sweet and brave, 

By nature great, sunclad by more than nature, 

So spirit-free, and yet so bound by duty, 

So queenly yet so humble— 

O type of faithfulness in word and deed, 

O flower of all perfections known on earth, 

O pledge of those that bloom alone in heaven, 

That heaven her presence makes more heavenly still, 
She is not dead : now first she lives. 


All hail 
Thou day of days when I beheld her first ! 
Twas at Granada’s siege. Spain’s leaguering force 
Had nobly done its part: yet long fatigues 
Had marred its martial beauty. A shout was heard : 
On steed snow-white she rode into the war: 
At once the battle brightened in her beam : 
At once a spirit of life rushed forth through all things : 
That plain between the city and the snows 
Glistened ere long, a tilting-ground whereon 
Dusk Arab chiefs with nobles and with knights 
Fresh from their towers in Aragon and Castille 
Encountered daily ’neath their ladies’ eyes: 
The Queen’s white crest was ever ’mid the foremost ! 
There I beheld her when the Silver Cross 
Made way before her through Granada’s gates : 
My breast swelled larger for the wounds it bore. 
Come what come may that war was a Crusade ! 
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O God, how dire a storm has raged around me! 
How strange this respite! What if half those storms 
That wreck us be but storms ourselves have raised 
Like that the racer breasts ere falls his steed 
Dead on the plain? Yet fiercer storm there is 
Sent us by God, Himself the eternal Stillness, 

And sent in love. In that supreme of trials 

When earth beneath us heaves and in our soul 

Huge gulfs, so seems it, open, that presage 

Not death, not death—but worse—Annihilation, 
Even then our peace is nigh. That storm’s Illusion! 
It is a Spirit that rushes at that hour 

Through air unmoved! We, clinging to his skirts, 
Mistake for storm that Spirit’s onward flight : 

And cling the closest when that flight is fleetest. 
Then most the Soul makes way. Teach us, great God, 
Thou that so firmly knittest us with our kind, 

That in the storm of centuries not less 

Man’s total Race makes progress like the Man, 
They most perchance the Races trampled most, 
Progress through agonies from nought to Thee. 

There hangs the Crucifix! ’Twas Suffering’s worst ; 
Thenceforth ’tis Sorrow’s sole of Comforters : 

There’s meaning there: this means it, that in Pain 
Subsists some Power Divine. 

O Suffering Race 
Through Him ye know not, and the world less knows, 
They least who boast His Name, but mock His Law, 
Thy Suffering must be somehow joined with His, 
Must draw from His some grace expiatory, 
Must make for all Earth’s Sufferers intercession 
Crying beneath God’s altar, “ Lord, how long ?” 
That lore we should have taught thee teach to us 
Then when thy crown is golden, ours of thorn! 
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This is thy day of anguish :—aye but God 
Counts every tear thou shed’st and lays His Hand, 
Numbering its pulses, down on every heart ; 
Leads thee through pain to peace, from peace to glory :— 
Pardon, high sufferers, if I mourned your wrong: 
Angels may bless it! Ages, while our Race 
From sin to sorrow works its way below, 
That Race we scourged shall triumph in yon skies! 
That Land perchance rule earth, that Land it loved ; 
That Land which never shall forget its sorrows. 
The Timeless works through Time. 

Your time will come : 
From Heaven ye shall behold your country’s greatness : 
Asia is dead : Europe survives a while: 
What if ere centuries five her crown should fall ? 
Sad Western Land, so long without a name, 
(Mine be it never—I am all unworthy—) 
What if thy pangs presage some lordlier birth 
Than Earth has witnessed yet? Thy destined Race, 
When that which now laments hath passed to glory, 
That Race shall be a nobler Race than Spain's, 
A Race that rivets not the bond but breaks it, 
A race the children of some Land which now 
Names thee the Sunset World! It little knows 
The sunrise of the Future is with thee 
Though thunder-showers whose rain was rain of blood 
Were its sad omen! Every sunset casts 
A circling sunrise round the sphere before it ; 
Yon orb back-gazing now on Seville’s towers— 
An angry gaze methinks, a sanguine glare— 
Will dawn in turn on Ganges, Salem, Rome, 
Then light once more thy shores. A Spiritual Sun 
Our Christian Sun “ with healing on its wings” 
Rides on not less through spiritual heavens 
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Cinctures our Planet still with trailing skirts 

Of spiritual radiance. Centuries make its day, 
Centuries its night; and each successive day 

Must pass its predecessors thrice in splendour. 

Christ’s first great Day hath clasped but half our earth; 
As yet not half Earth’s Races name His Name: 

Sad Land, His Second sunrise is for thee! 

The Third will come; and then the endless End. 


Land of high Hope, there lived who knewand loved thee! 
She died—our Queen—to plead thy cause in Heaven! 
I wrought my little work : others shall mend it: 
I said of old, “ Inter with me my chains!” 
I say it now; but add, in sager sense, 
“ That so all memory of my wrongs shall cease 
Nor move in ignorant men a futile spleen.” 
I deem those chains the best of my possessions— 
Wrongs! Had I wrongs? Not I but those poor Indians! 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


April 6, 1892. 














De Tocqueville's Memoirs.’ 


a 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, upon his retirement from the French 
Ministry in 1851, beguiled his leisure hours by recording the 
momentous crisis which preceded the close of his public career. 
These Souvenirs of a great man and an eventful episode in the 
history of his country, are fraught with so much interest, and 
written in so pleasing a style, that we cannot but be grateful 
to the Comte de Tocqueville for preserving them from the 
oblivion to which they were destined by their author. 

The memoirs deal chiefly with the Revolution of 1848. The 
writer does not presume to account for the movement with 
mathematical precision. He thinks that revolutions “are born 
spontaneously of a wide-spread disease of spirit suddenly 
brought to a crisis by a fortuitous circumstance which no one 
has foreseen ; as to the pretended inventors and leaders, they 
invent nothing and lead nothing, their only merit is that of 
adventurers who have discovered the greater number of unknown 
countries. Daring to go straight ahead as long as the wind 
pushes you.” The retrospective glance upon the political phase 
of which this revolution was the immediate outcome is worth 
quoting : 

Our history from 1789 to 1830, looked at from a distance and as 
a whole, must appear like a desperate strife between the ancien régime, 
its traditions, its memories, its hopes and its men represented by the 
aristocracy and the new France led by the middle class. 1830 closed 
the first period of our revolutions, or rather of our revolution, for there 
has been only one, always the same revolution with varied fortunes 
of which our fathers saw the commencement, of which we shall 
probably not see the end. In 1830 the triumph of the middle class 
was so complete that the franchises, the prerogatives, the whole 
Government was enclosed and, as it were, hemmed in within the narrow 
limits of this single class to the necessary exclusion of everything 
beneath it and everything above it. Not only did it direct society, 

1 Souvenirs de Alexis de Tocqueville, Publiés par le Comte de Tocqueville. 


Paris : Calman Lévy. 
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it may be said to have formed it. It took possession of all offices, 
multiplied them prodigiously, and accustomed itself to live as much 
on the public treasury as on its own industry. The particular spirit 
of this class became the spirit of the Government ; it directed foreign 
policy as well as home affairs; an active, industrious spirit, generally 
tame, sometimes made daring by vanity or egotism, timid by tempera- 
ment, moderate in everything except a love of luxury, and common- 
place ; a spirit which can do wonders when united to the aristocracy 
or the people, but alone will never produce anything but a Government 
without virtue and without greatness. 


This political world became inert itself in the end. The 
whole power was in the hands of a single class with common 
interests and common instincts. Not realizing that friction 
is essential to the preservation of political life, it thought itself 
secure because it had subdued the aristocracy and excluded 
the people.” Lethargy, the lethargy which so often follows in 
the wake of success, crept upon the Government, and it did 
not see that the tide had turned against it. The agitation 
to which the celebrated reform banquets gave rise, and the 
dissatisfaction caused by the King’s speech at the opening of 
the session in 1848, were the preludes of the storm. They 
seemed insignificant; but “whether a wind be warm or cold, 
it serves to fan a kindled fire,” and the fire of past revolutions 
was smouldering still, awaiting but a breath to give it new 
life. But the Ministry was unmindful of the danger. It only 
awoke from its apathy on the 23rd of February to find itself 
dismissed by Louis Philippe at the instance of the National 
Guard. 

It seemed as though even the Opposition was unprepared 
for this. The rival parties of which it was composed were 
thrown into the utmost confusion, and the King found it 
impossible to form a new Ministry. Some of the leaders were 
too disunited to coalesce, others shrank from taking the reins 
at such a critical moment, for they foresaw dimly that the 
agitation they had set in motion was likely to assume trouble- 
some dimensions. Whilst a panic seized the Assembly, the 
people were giving the signal of rebellion. 

At first there was no trace of the ebullition and frenzy of 
ordinary revolutions. Strong measures might have repressed 
the movement in the beginning, but force was the last thing 
to be expected of the panic-stricken, well-nigh effete Assembly. 
Louis Philippe was no less unequal to the emergency. He had 
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passed his life in the midst of revolutions, and was not deficient 
in courage, but he too had become enervated by success. 
Completely taken by surprise, he weakly signed his abdication 
at the demand of the mob on the 24th of February. 

The National Assembly on this day presented a scene of 
the most indescribable confusion. The Duchesse d’Orleans 
had found her way there with the Comte de Paris and the 
Duc de Nemours. After many vain attempts to obtain a 
hearing, Dupin managed to propose the regency of the Duchesse 
d’Orleans. The Assembly applauded, but his voice was drowned 
in a torrent of cries and murmurs from the galleries, which 
were being rapidly filled by the mob. Marie and Crémieux 
were proposing the establishment of a provisional Government 
when Barrot appeared on the scene. “Our duty is clear,” he 
said, “the crown of July rests upon a child and a woman.” 
The Assembly took courage, and burst into applause; the 
people were silent. The Duchesse rose from her seat, seemed 
about to speak, hesitated, listened to the advice of timid friends, 
and sat down again. Her last hope was gone. Barrot finished 
his speech, but without creating any great effect, though the 
people hesitated and the Assembly seemed slightly reassured. 
In the midst of the confusion caused by a band of armed men 
forcing its way into the Chamber, Ledru-Rollin and Lamartine 
tried to speak. The latter had hardly finished when a fresh 
detachment burst into the galleries that were still empty, and 
occupied the tribune, whilst some pretended to fire on the 
deputies. The Duchesse d’Orleans, with her son, was dragged 
away by her friends, the President murmured a few words 
to intimate that the sitting was concluded, and fled from the 
scene. Nearly all the deputies of the Centre went away at 
the same time, leaving their seats to the mob. A curious light 
is thrown by de Tocqueville upon the aspect of the Assembly 
at this moment. 








In spite of the presence of naked swords, bayonets, and muskets, 
I could not persuade myself for a moment that any of us were in danger 
of death, and I do not believe that we were. Sanguinary hatred only 
came later: no time had been given to produce it; the special spirit 
which characterized the Revolution of February was not apparent yet. 
In the meantime people were trying to revive our fathers’ passions 
without success. ‘They imitated their gestures and attitudes as they 
had seen them represented at the theatre, not being able to imitate 
their enthusiasm or experience their fury. It was the tradition of 
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violent acts followed without being understood by cool hearts. Although 
I saw that the dénouement of the piece would be terrible, I could never 
succeed in taking the actors quite seriously. The whole thing appeared 
to me like a bad tragedy played by provincial actors. 

The tumult was reaching a climax. In a moment of half- 
silence Lamartine, who was still at the tribune, proceeded to 
read a list of names for the provisional Government. Some 
of these were received with cheers, others with hisses, and 
others again in a vein of pleasantry. Lamartine became 
embarrassed at last, and did not know how to end. “Go to 
the Hotel de Ville,” shouted some one in the crowd. “ Yes, 
to the Hotel de Ville,” said Lamartine, and he went away 
accompanied by half the crowd. The rest remained with 
Ledru-Rollin, who thought it necessary to go through a similar 
pretence of an election, after which he also betook himself to 
the Hotel de Ville, where the same electoral parade was gone 
through again. In the meantime the National Guard arrived 
at the Chamber. A quarter of an hour earlier it might have 
changed the destiny of France; now it was too late, and it 
disbanded immediately. 

Thus ended the 24th of February. In one day the monarchy 
had been overthrown, and France was once more in the throes 
of a revolution. Well might de Tocqueville ask himself, as he 
walked home through the noisy streets, whether some radical 
social transformation would be the outcome of the prolonged 
upheaval, or whether the intermittent anarchy was not rather 
a chronic and incurable disease. 

There was one peculiarity about the Revolution of February, 
and that was the essentially popular nature of the movement. 
Hitherto the middle class had reaped the benefit of the varied 
changes to which France had been submitted of late; now the 
lowest strata of the population was in possession of the power. 
The victors took their success almost placidly at first, partly, 
perhaps, because they were as much surprised to find themselves 
suddenly masters of the situation as were the vanquished at 
their defeat, partly because when the monarchy fell the field 
of battle appeared empty, and they could not well distinguish 
who their enemies were. In any case there was less disturbance 
during the first few days of the insurrection than might have 


been expected. 
On the other hand, a new and restless spirit was brooding 


over the people. Everything was still standing except royalty 
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and Parliament, but it seemed as though the whole of society 
had been destroyed by the shock, and the form of the new 
edifice which was to replace it was a matter of debate. Every 
one proposed different schemes, some in the papers, others in 
placards, which soon covered the walls, some in open-air meet- 
ings. They undertook to destroy every species of inequality, 
indicating specifics against poverty and the necessity of work. 
These theories were very different, often opposed, but aiming as 
they did at the framework of society, they received the common 
designation of socialism. And thus it is, says de Tocqueville, 
“that socialism will remain the essential characteristic and most 
alarming reminder of the Revolution of February. The Republic 
will only appear in the distance as a means, but not an 
end.” 

For the moment political opinions, properly so called, 
seemed to have vanished. Dynastic hopes and regrets were 
buried, and the Republic was hailed by all parties as the only 
Government possible under the circumstances. Fear seized 
upon the higher classes, and united them for the purpose of 
mutual self-preservation. The union was not long-lived, but 
was sufficiently great to sway the General Elections. 

The Assembly met at last on May the 4th, though up to the 
last moment it was doubtful whether it would succeed in doing 
so. The revolutionary party did not dare oppose its meeting, 
but it had no intention of being subservient to it: it meant to 
obtain by compulsion what sympathy did not bestow. Threats 
and injuries were hurled at the representatives in popular 
meetings, and as, according to de Tocqueville, the French are as 
fond of reasoning as they are unreasonable, they spent their 
time fabricating theories which could serve as an excuse for 
future acts of violence. A great agitation still pervaded the 
city. Crowds assembled in the streets every day, and numbers 
were always to be seen round the doors of the Assembly. This 
went on till May the 15th, when the Assembly was attacked by 
the insurgents. They burst into the chamber, dispersed the 
deputies, and pronounced the Assembly to be dissolved. Then 
followed another tumultuous scene, a parody of that enacted on 
February the 24th. This time the National Guard arrived in 
time to restore order, and the Assembly was able to resume its 
sitting. It seems probable that the attack was made for the 
purpose of terrifying rather than defeating the Assembly ; in 
any case it was one of the equivocal enterprises, common in 
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troubled times, which turns into a revolution or not, according 
to the circumstances. 

The Féte de la Concorde, on May the 2Ist, passed off 
peacefully, but it was evident that a fresh crisis was approaching. 
All felt that a decisive conflict was inevitable. The ruin of 
trade, the universal war, the fear of socialism, made the 
Republic more and more odious in the provinces. The electors 
returned men who represented monarchical principles in one 
way or another. 

The climax came at the beginning of June. De Tocqueville 
describes this insurrection as being the greatest and most 
singular in the history of France: the greatest, because in four 
days more than a hundred thousand took part in it ; the most 
singular, because the insurgents fought without war-cries, 
without chiefs, without flags, and yet with surprising military 
skill and organization. It was not the enterprise of a certain 
number of conspirators, but the rising of one population against 
another. In face of the great peril stringent measures were 
taken. On June the 24th, Paris was declared to be in a state of 
siege, and a military dictatorship was established under General 
Cavaignac. It was not until the fourth day, however, that the 
insurgents laid down their arms, and peace was restored to the 
restless city. It was the first insurrection in which the people 
had been defeated during sixty years. 

Previous to the revolt a commission had been named for 
the revision of the Constitution, in which de Tocqueville and 
other leaders of moderate parties were included. It was an 
immense work, for which few of the commissioners were fitted. 
The first great debate was on the subject of the numbers of the 
Chambers. Public opinion was in favour of one Chamber only, 
and it carried the day. It was decided that the executive 
power was to be entrusted to one man, chosen by the people, 
not the Assembly. His Ministers were to share his responsi- 
bility. Other matters were discussed in a perfunctory manner, 
and the new Constitution was approved by the Assembly on 
June the roth. 

In 1849, the Cabinet became so enfeebled that a change 
became necessary; among the new Ministers was de Tocqueville, 
who took the Foreign Ministry. Speaking of his political 
aspirations, he says : 

I did not think then, and I do not think now, that a Republican 
Government is the best suited to France. What I mean, properly 
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speaking, by Republican Government, is the elective executive power. 
With a nation whose traditions, habits, customs, give so great a place to 
the executive power, its instability will always be a source of revolution 
in troubled times, and of discomfort in times of peace. I have always 
considered besides that the Republic is a Government without counter- 
poise, which promises more, but gives less liberty than a constitutional 
monarchy. And yet I sincerely wished to maintain the Republic ; 
and, although there are, so to speak, no Republicans in France, I 
thought it was not wholly impossible to maintain it. I wished to 
maintain it because I saw nothing ready, nothing good to take its place. 
The old dynasty was deeply detested by the majority of the country. 
In the midst of the languor of political passions that the fatigue of revo 
lutions and their vain promises have produced, one passion alone 
remains alive in France: hatred of the ancien régime and the old 
privileged classes which represents it in the eyes of the people. This 
sentiment passes through revolutions without dissolving, like the water 
of those wonderful fountains, which, according to the ancients, passed 
through the sea without being absorbed or disappearing. As to the 
Orleans dynasty, its late experience was not calculated to make one 
wish to return to it so soon. Besides nothing was prepared for its 
triumph. . . . Louis Napoleon alene was ready to take the place of 
the Republic, because he held the power already. But what could 
come of his success except a bastard monarchy, despised by the 
enlightened classes, an enemy of liberty, and governed by intriguers, 
adventurers, and valets ? 

Whether the interests of France would best be served by a 
republican or monarchical form of Government, is a disputed 
point: certain it is that in 1849 the country had no sincere 
desire to maintain the Republic. A republican government 
cannot be forced upon an unprepared people, and the experi- 
ment failed. But if de Tocqueville fell, it was honourably, as 
the leader of a forlorn hope. 
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Law and Custom. 





THE rule and measure of all human acts is human reason. It 
is the first principle of human acts, and supplies the motive of 
them. To the reason of a man it belongs to ordain his acts 
towards the end which he has in view in the doing of them. 

An ordinance—or formulated ordination—which has its root 
in reason, and which has been decreed for the promotion of 
the common good, and which has, moreover, been promulgated 
or publicly proclaimed by that man who has supreme charge of 
a true community, is what is called—a law. 

By means of a /aw, a man is ordained as he is individually 
a part of that whole, which is the community of men of which 
he is amember. The end of this ordination of the individual 
man is the common welfare. 

To ordain an individual member for the benefit of the whole 
community, belongs either to the community itself, as it is one 
body, or to one man, as he is the head of that body of men. 

The man who is the lawful head of a rightly constituted 
body of men, represents that body. He personates it. He is 
therefore something more than is a mere private person—or a 
human individual in his private capacity. He is called, and he 
is publica persona—a public person. 

Every law, in order that it should have existence as a daw, 
must have force of obligation. It must avail to bind the men 
on whom it is laid. In order that it should have force of 
obligation, it must be brought to their notice. This is done by 
means of promulgation, which applies a law to those whom it 
concerns. 


There are six conditions which are intrinsic to every law. 
They belong to the essence of it. They are required to 
constitute it. They are not mere circumstances outside a law. 
They are inward vitals of a law. A law must be right and just, 
and observance of it must be possible. It must be of use, and 
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have regard to the common good. It must also be lasting, or 
intended to endure as long as its motive endures, and not 
merely to continue for a time. 

A law must be vzgft, in this sense, that it is not contrary to 
right reason, or to Divine positive law, which adds to that which 
reason dictates. 

A law must be jus¢, or in accordance with the standard of 
distributive justice. This standard must take into account the 
capacities of subjects. 

A law must be fosstble of observance, and observance of it 
must be not only physically possible, but morally possible. It 
must, for instance, have regard to time and place, to circum- 
stances, and to the custom of the country, for the inhabitants 
of which it is made. 

A law must be necessary and useful, for otherwise the lawgiver 
would be restricting the God-given liberty of his subjects 
without reasonable cause. He has not any lawful power to do 
this. Such power has not been derived to him from the com- 
munity, and it has not been bestowed on him by God. The 
uselessness of a law, which has once been made, is not however 
to be presumed. It has to be proved. Till it is proved to 
demonstration, the law, once made, is in possession. 

A law is made, not for the private advantage of an 
individual, as such. It is made for the common welfare, or 
the welfare of all those individuals who together compose that 
community or body of which each one is a member, and only 
one member. It must be, if not immediately and directly, at least 
mediately, indirectly, and ultimately or in its result—for the 
common good. 

In order that an ordinance should have all the essentials of 
a Jaw, it must be made zx perpetuity. It must be lasting of its 
own nature, and of the intention of the lawgiver. Accidentally 
a human law may be recalled by the lawgiver, or by his 
successor, or it may be abrogated by the rise of a custom which 
is in contradiction with it, when the necessity or usefulness, 
which was the end of the law when it was instituted, has passed 
away. Apart from this, a law, to be a law, must have in itself 
a principle of perpetuity. 

If any one of these six necessary conditions or essential 
properties of a law is absent in an ordinance, that ordinance 
fails of the idea of a true Jaw. 
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2. 


There is a difference between a true law and a simple 
precept. This difference regards both the lawgiver and the 
subject on whom the law is laid. A precept is given to 
individuals, and can be given by frévate persons. A law is 
given by a public person, and for some community, or society, 
or definite class of persons as they together form one whole. 
It has regard to the regulating of those persons, in order to the 
good of the whole community, of which they individually are 
the parts. <A law, therefore, has in view the common good, 
while a precept contemplates the good of the individual. 

There is another difference between a law and a precept. 
It has reference to place. A law directly affects the territory 
in which the community is located, and indirectly affects the 
persons who ‘compose the community. A _ precept affects 
individuals directly. Hence a precept binds a subject even 
outside the territory of him who gives it. It is said to—“ cleave 
to the bones.” This a law does not. A law is localized, and 
restricted in the sphere of its force of obligation. 

Further, a precept ordinarily expires on the death, or on the 
removal from office, of him who prescribed it. A law does not 
so expire. 

There is a difference also between a law and a statute. It 
consists chiefly in this, that of the intention of the lawgiver, a 
law is to be lasting. A simple statute is a temporary ordinance. 

A law differs from a counsel in this, that even if the giver of 
the counsel should have power to bind him to whom he gives 
it, he, as matter of fact, does not bind him. He only makes 
manifest his own judgment, or his good pleasure. By a law, 
and even by a precept, a superior binds his subjects. 

There is a difference between a law and a lawful permission. 
A law cannot prescribe anything which is not right, or which is 
either unjust or sinful. Some kinds of evil may, however, be 
permitted for a lawful cause. This permission may even be 
established by public decree, for the avoidance of greater evils. 
Such permission is not approbation of the evil. It is onlya 
hindrance of the suppression of that evil by private individuals 
on their own authority. 

In case of doubt with regard to—not the existence, but— 
the justice of a law, the subject remains bound by that law. 
He is bound even if there should exist an opinion against the 
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justice of the law, and such an opinion as may be prudently 
supposed to have been prudently formed by wise and prudent 
men. The law is in possession. The lawgiver had the right to 
make a law, and for the making of it he may possibly have had 
reasons which were not, and could not, or even ought not to 
have been within the knowledge of the subject. 


3; 

It may happen that an actual ruler is a tyrant. He may be 
a tyrant in either, or both, of two ways. He may have usurped 
the power which he exercises, or he may be abusing a power to 
which he has a right. In this latter way a lawful ruler, who is 
in possession of lawful power, may nevertheless be a tyrant. 

When a usurper has succeeded in establishing himself in 
peaceful possession of the power to rule, he is to be obeyed by 
individual subjects. There is then no longer any real resistance 
of his usurpation on the part of the commonwealth, or of its 
rightful ruler. 

A usurper has sinned already by his unjust invasion of a 
territory, to the occupation of which he has no right. He 
may sin again, and in a different way, by his oppression of 
those whom he has compelled by force to be his subjects. 
Even a usurper is bound to promote and secure the common 
good of the invaded province. No effort of his in this direction,. 
and no success on his part will, however, excuse the original sin 
of his previous usurpation. 

The subjects of a usurper do not, by their obedience to him, 
co-operate with him in his usurpation. Their obedience is 
necessary for the existence of that social order without which 
human society could not hold together. They not only can 
lawfully obey, but they are bound to obey. Human society 
could not continue to exist without laws, without the power to 
enforce them, and without judicial authority for the administra- 
tion of them. In the case supposed, the only laws, police, and 
judges that can possibly be had, are those of the usurper. The 
law of nature prescribes observance of some order, and, under 
these circumstances, it prescribes that order which is for the 
time being the only possible order. In all this there is no 
approbation of the usurpation of the tyrant. 

Some of the services of subjects, in matters which are in 
themselves indifferent, may happen to be for the advantage of 
the usurper. If these, however, were refused, the refusal would 
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in no way promote the cause of the rightful ruler, while it 
would be to the damage of the subject who refused them. In 
this case such services are lawful. The rightful ruler, who may 
be assumed to have at heart the welfare of his faithful subjects, 
is with solid reason presumed to consent to their rendering such 
services. 

It is otherwise with regard to acts which amount to a 
gratuitous and needless exhibition of homage to a usurper, as 
if he were the rightful ruler, or which promote and consolidate 
his unjust usurpation. Still worse would be any resistance, 
armed or otherwise, on the part of subjects to their rightful 
ruler, if he should be attempting to recover his just rights, of 
which he had been unjustly deprived. All such actions 
would be intrinsically unlawful, or wicked of their very nature. 


‘ 4. 

Every law must be promulgated. It must be so proclaimed 
as to be brought to the knowledge of the subjects whom it 
concerns. Promulgation of a law is so essential, that without 
promulgation there is no obligation on the part of subjects to 
obey that law. It is an axiom of the Canon Law—that laws are 
instituted then when they are promulgated. They then begin 
to have the true character and real force of law. 

A law is not a private, but a public rule of moral action, 
and it is laid down by the social or civil ruler, as he is nota 
private, but a public person. A rule of human action is 
formally constituted as a public rule, or as a rule for all the 
members of a human society, by means of the promulgation 
of it, or such public and sclemn proclamation as shall place it 
within possible reach of the certain knowledge of all and every 
one of them. 

Promulgation is an external intimation of a law, which is 
made to the community, and that with all the due solemnities. 
The intimation whereby a civil ruler proposes to his ministers 
a law which he has it in his mind to make—or his subscription 
of that law, when he has made it—or his subsequent command 
that it should be promulgated—is not formal promulgation of 
that law. The promulgation must be made in the name of the 
ruler, and that with certain fixed public ceremonies, in accord- 
ance with the custom of the country, or with an ordinance of 
the lawgiver, so that the fact of the existence of the law should 
be manifest and certain. 
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It is not of necessity, or of the essence of a law, that the 
promulgation of it should be made in writing, if it can be made 
sufficiently by word of mouth, or otherwise by some clear sign 
of the existence of it. There is a difference, therefore, between 
solemn promulgation of a law, and mere knowledge of the 
existence of that law. There is a difference even between 
solemn promulgation of a law and that divulgation of it 
which may be called a secondary promulgation, and which 
is a subsequent proclamation of it in various localities within 
the territory of the lawgiver, in order that it may with greater 
security come under the notice of all his subjects. 

Mere knowledge of a law does not induce obligation before 
that law has been duly promulgated. That law has not as yet 
the force of law, nor has it as yet strict right to the appellation 


of—a law. 


5. 

Pontifical laws ordinarily bind all the faithful throughout 
the world, as soon as they have been promulgated at Rome, the 
centre of the Christian world. Pontifical Bulls, by which a 
book is condemned, or by which an opinion of an author is 
censured as scandalous, as rash, as heretical, or as forbidden in 
practice, bind the faithful even before publication of those Bulls 
by the local bishops in their respective dioceses. Every one of 
the faithful who has knowledge of the tenor of them is bound 
by them. He is so bound even if they should entail penal 
consequences. If any one of the faithful has knowledge that a 
saint has been canonized by the Vicar of Jesus Christ, he is 
straightway bound to recognition of the fact that that soul is a 
saint. Pontifical constitutions, by which jurisdiction is taken 
away, or by which certain sins have been reserved, or by which 
a privilege of absolving from reserved sins has been recalled, do 
not invalidate absolution during the continuance of bond fide 
ignorance of the promulgation of them. The same ignorance 
prevents such laws as invalidate contracts, from invalidating 
them, if those contracts are lawful in themselves, and would 
otherwise and apart from any law which declared them to have 
been from the beginning null and void, be valid. 


6. 


Affirmative precepts are those which prescribe that which is 
good. Negative precepts are those which forbid that which is 
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evil. Affirmative precepts are always binding, but they do not 
bind here and now at every moment. A man is not bound every 
day, or at every hour or moment of any day to be doing that 
which the affirmative precept has prescribed. Negative precepts 
are not only always binding, but they are binding at every 
moment. There is no moment at which it is lawful to do that 
which they have forbidden. Men are at all times bound to 
abstain from that which is evil, but men are not bound at all 
times to be doing everything which is good. 


The natural law is a participation in rational creatures of an 
eternal law. This eternal law is the Divine idea, or the will of 
God which bids the order of divinely constituted nature to be 
observed, and forbids its being disturbed. This eternal idea of 
the Divine Wisdom is directive of all acts and movements in 
created intelligences. Intelligent creatures are subject to this 
law, inasmuch as there is in them a natural propension, whereby 
they are moved and directed and ordained towards those things 
which are becoming to that nature which they possess. They 
and they alone are capable of moral direction and of moral 
obligation. 

Knowledge of the natural law is derived to men both 
through the light of the natural reason, and through the light 
of the faith, which gives certain knowledge of Divine positive 
laws. These last form the Divine law, in the inadequate, or 
restricted sense of that term. This law is distinguished from 
the Divine law, in the adequate or fullest sense of the term, 
only by the promulgation of it in time. The eternal law is 
therefore the foundation of the natural Jaw, which is a partici- 
pation of it in the rational creature. 

The eternal law is the foundation also of all human laws. 
It is this as it is the exemplary cause of them. It is so also, 
and chiefly, because all human laws are truly laws, and have 
power to bind subjects, inasmuch as they prescribe or forbid 
that which the eternal law approves as to be prescribed or 
forbidden. 

In order to be truly laws, human laws must also have been 
laid down by those to whom the eternal law prescribes 
obedience. Natural law is said to be a transcription of the 
eternal Divine law in the human mind. 
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That which, in the natural law, holds the place of one who 
prescribes, is an actual dictate of the reason. It is a judgment 
whereby, through the God-given light of reason, a man knows 
that those things which are right are to be done, and that those 
things which are not right are to be abstained from. There 
are two dictates of the reason. One is a representation of the 
rightness or the wrongness of the object. The other is a repre- 
sentation of the will of God, which prescribes or approves that 
which is good, and forbids that which is evil. It is in this 
second dictate of the reason that the force of the natural law 
chiefly resides. It prescribes as it is a judgment of the human 
reason with regard to the will of God, who, as He is the 
supreme Governor of every created rational nature, forbids that 
which is evil, and prescribes that which is good. 


The material object of the natural law embraces all the 
principles of rightness, whether these are primary or only 
secondary principles. The secondary principles are those 
which are either proximately or remotely deduced, by exercise 
of the reason, from the primary principles. 

All the principles of the natural law may be reduced, as to 
a supreme principle, to—that which is good is to be done, and— 
that which is not good is to be left undone. 

Whatever is evil in itself, or of its own nature, antecedently 
to and apart from any prohibition of positive law, is expressly 
forbidden by the natural law. That law does not, on the other 
hand, prescribe the doing of everything which is good. It 
prescribes only those good acts which the condition of a man 
necessarily demands with regard to his Maker, to himself, and 
to his neighbour. All other good acts, which are not thus neces- 
sarily exacted, fall under the natural law only as they are fitting 
or becoming, or approved by that law. The only way in which 
they can become necessary is through the intervention of 
positive law. 


The formal object of the natural law is not to be found in 
its agreement with a rational nature or with any perfection 
which is due to that nature. Neither is it to be found in any 
thing which is necessary to, or in accordance with a happy 
state of human nature, considered as existing either in human 
individuals or in human society. It is found in the idea of a 
precept, which has been imposed by God on man. The dictate 
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of the reason, in which the natural law consists, is therefore to 
be regarded as a promulgation of a Divine ordinance. It is a 
sign of the Divine will, as that will either prescribes or forbids. 

A positive law can be taken away, cither wholly or in part, 
inasmuch as the end of that law, for which it was made, can 
either wholly or partially cease to exist. There cannot be any 
change in the natural law, with regard to things which are 
intrinsically or in themselves either good or evil. The only 
change that is possible is in the matter to which that law 
extends. 

There are positive precepts both of Divine law, and of 
human law. The positive precepts of the Divine law are 
divided into the precepts of the Old Law, and those of the 
New Law. The Old Law consisted of moral, ceremonial, and 
judicial precepts. The New Law contains precepts with regard 
to the faith, or- revelation of Jesus Christ, and the sacraments 
instituted and ministered by Him in His Church. 

Positive precepts of human law are divided into the precepts 
of ecclesiastical or canon law, and the precepts of civil or 


political law. 


7° 

Declarations of Roman Congregations, such as those of the 
Holy Office—the Council—Bishops and Regulars—Sacred Rites 
—Indulgences—and the Penitentiary, have the force of obli- 
gatory law as regards the particular cases for which these 
declarations have been given. Decrees and declarations of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, even if they have been given 
without consultation or approbation of the Vicar of Christ, are 
nevertheless to be held as being—oracles of that Pontiff. They 
have the same authority that they would have had if they had 
emanated immediately from His Holiness. 

A comprehensive declaration is one which explains a law 
which has been already made and duly promulgated. Sucha 
declaration does not require special and solemn promulgation. 
It does not constitute a new law, and it has from the first the 
force of that law which it unfolds. 

An extensive declaration is one which goes beyond the words 
of an existing law in the proper and common acceptation of 
those words. Such a declaration has not the force and authority 
of a law, unless it has been made by special mandate of the 
Pontiff. It is equivalent to a new ecclesiastical law. As such 
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it requires legislative power in him whose declaration it is, 
This power does not belong to a Congregation, in virtue of its 
constitution as a Congregation. 


8. 


Along with law we must consider custom, both in itself and 
in the side-lights which it throws on law. A custom is an 
unwritten law, which springs from the long-continued, free, and 
public usage of the whole, or at least the greater part, of a 
community, along with the approbation of him who as its head 
has charge of that community. 

A custom differs from a law. A law has its binding force 
from the express and publicly promulgated ordinance of the 
public authority, or of him who, personating that public autho- 
rity, is called and is a public person. Custom has its binding 
force from usage, or a long-continued frequency of practice on 
the part of the majority of subjects, which has also been tacitly 
approved by their ruler and legislator. 

Customs differ from traditions, properly so called. These 
have sprung not from usage, but from institution. They have 
been instituted, either by Christ Himself, or by His Apostles, or 
by His Church. They are only preserved or handed down by 
means of usage. 

A custom differs from a stylus curi@, as does that which 
includes from that which is included within it. A stylus curi@ 
is a particular custom, and one which is limited to judicial 
transactions. It sets forth that mode which has to be observed 
in judgments, in the conduct of causes, and in giving sentences. 

Custom differs from prescription, and in more ways than one. 
Custom, as it is an unwritten law, which has force of law, binds 
or looses the community of which it is a custom. Prescription 
affects private persons. In affecting communities, it affects them 
as they are in some way private persons. Prescription requires 
good faith on the part of him in whose favour it runs. Good 
faith is not necessary in order to the existence of a custom. 
Prescription, moreover, does not require the consent of him 
against whom it runs, while custom always supposes some 
consent to it on the part of the lawgiver whose law it modifies, 


That custom is called general, in the widest sense, which 
extends to the whole world, as, for instance, the law of nations, 
A custom is called general, in a less wide sense, which is observed 
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by the whole of one empire or kingdom, or by the whole of one 
nation or province. A custom is called specta/, which obtains 
only in one city or town or village. The custom is said to be 
more sfecial still when it belongs to only some small portion of 
a people, such as a church or a monastery, or a college, or 
similar society. 

Among customs, some are 2x accordance with law, others 
are beside the law—while others are contrary to a law. That 
custom is in accordance with law, which by long usage confirms 
or interprets a law already made. That custom is beside the 
law, which brings in a new law, and prescribes or forbids some- 
thing with regard to which there was formerly no law. That 
custom is contrary to a law, by which there is introduced the 
opposite of that law. 

In order that a custom should be a custom of /aw, and not 
merely a custom of fact, four conditions are required. The 
custom must, in the first place, be reasonable. It must, secondly, 
have endured for the time which is necessary in order to form a 
custom. Thirdly, there must have been the required frequency 
of acts, and those acts must have been of the right kind. 
Fourthly, there must have been some consent to the custom on 
the part of the lawgiver whose law it modifies. 

Since a custom is a merely Auman unwritten law, there 
cannot be a true custom which is contrary to Divine or natural 
law. There cannot be a valid custom which is to the damage 
of the Church or religion, as against ecclesiastical freedom or 
discipline, or the rights of spiritual pastors. Neither can there 
be a valid custom which is dangerous to the commonwealth, or 
to the rights of parents. There cannot, in short, be any valid 
custom with regard to any matter which could not have been 
established by a true law, introduced by one who has true 
legislative power. 

A custom which is contrary to a law may nevertheless be a 
reasonable custom. This is clear, inasmuch as a later law, which 
takes away a former law, may be a reasonable law. A custom 
which is contrary to a law will be unreasonable, and therefore 
invalid, so long as that law endures in its validity. It becomes 
reasonable then only when the contrary law ceases to be reason- 
able. This it does when, after the continued violation of it for 
the time that is required to form a custom, that law becomes 
useless. It then conduces to the common good that it should 
no longer be of obligation. This is necessary in order to put a 
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stop to continuance of guilt in those who break it. Custom has 
its force of abrogating law chiefly from the consent of the law- 
giver, which is supposed in every custom. Even if actions, 
which were contrary to a law, were sinful before the practical 
abrogation of that law, they are no longer sinful when that 
has been accomplished through the existence of a rightly com- 
pleted custom. 

The formation of a custom may, however, be interrupted. 
It is interrupted if the lawful ruler should punish the trans- 
gressors of his law. It is interrupted also if the community, or 
the greater part thereof, should act contrary to the growing 
custom, and even if only on one occasion. 

No private individual can effect a custom by his own action, 
even if he were the lawful ruler and lawgiver, as he is a private 
person, or single individual. Private persons are capable of the 
possession of rights, and so, by means of prescription, they can 
acquire rights. They are not capable of the making of a law, 
and so they are not capable of the making of a custom, which 
has the force of a law. 

With regard to that consent of the ruler or lawgiver, which is 
required in order to the introduction and ultimate existence of a 
true custom, that consent suffices, and no other consent is required 
than that consent which is known as /ega/ or juridical consent. 
It is within the power of every ruler and lawgiver not only to 
have the will, but to sanction the means of a law, that whenever 
the people subject to him shall continue, for the time required 
for the formation of a custom, in any reasonable usage which is 
at variance with a previous law of his, the usage should be 
recognized as a custom which has the force of a law. This is 
the only approbation by the lawgiver which is necessary in 
order to the existence of a true and valid custom. 


There are at least four effects of which a true custom is the 
cause. A custom has force of obligation. It has force also to 
abrogate an already constituted law. It consequently avails for 
the interpretation of that law. A custom has force also to 
invalidate any acts which are contrary to that which it has 
established. 

In order that any custom should be obligatory, it must 
concern a matter which is grave in itself, and which is at the 
same time difficult of observance. The custom must also have 
been of common observance by the whole people, speaking 
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generally, that is, by the majority of those who compose it. 
These would not have uniformly agreed in observance of the 
custom, unless they had come to suppose that they were bound 
by it. It would be a secure sign of a true custom if prudent 
and God-fearing men should not only themselves observe it, but 
think ill of those who contravened it. Still more, if the people 
in general should be scandalized by those who did not conform 
their conduct to it. The greatest of all signs would be that the 
custom was evidently such as greatly to benefit the common- 
wealth, or if superiors should disapprove of, and punish all 
violators of the common usage. 

If these circumstances are not apparent in the case of any 
usage, then, in any real doubt with regard to the force of it, 
it is to be presumed that the frequency of acts was merely the 
outcome of self-will. For whatever time the usage may 
have continued, it is to be regarded merely as voluntary and 
supererogatory, and not an obligatory. It will not bind the 
conscience of any one. Even a law is not presumed. Its 
existence has to be proved. No man is presumed to have 
the will to impose on himself a new burden. 


9. 

A later law can abrogate a former law. The force of a 
custom is the same as is that of alaw. A law can therefore be 
abrogated by means of a completed custom which prevails 
against it. 

No custom can derogate from the natural law, since that law 
is unchangeable. Neither can any custom avail against a 
Divine positive law, since every custom has at most the force 
of a merely human law. A custom, moreover, cannot obtain 
against the Law of Nations. That law rests on the laws of all 
nations, or of at least the practical majority of civilized nations, 
and on observance of it depend their common interests in their 
intercourse and commerce. 

An ordinance of the civil law can be abrogated by a contrary 
custom. Custom can also abrogate an ordinance of the canon 
law, with regard to sacramentals and such ceremonies in the 
ministration of sacraments themselves as are not of the substance 
of those sacraments, and have not been prescribed by Christ. 
These are of merely human institution. 

Custom may abrogate as regards the guilt of the trans- 
gression of a law, while at the same time the transgressor’s 
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liability to punishment, in virtue of that law, remains. There 
are certain laws which are merely penal laws. If the punish- 
ment enacted by a law is, however, such as to suppose real and 
proper guilt in the breaker of that law, as in the case of censures, 
there cannot remain any liability to punishment when through 
custom the obligation which has results in guilt has ceased. 

Custom may also abrogate a law, as regards only the 
punishment which that law decreed, leaving untouched the 
obligation under guilt to the doing of what that law ordains. 
A ruler and lawgiver has the power to abrogate a punishment 
laid down in his law, without abrogating the obligation of that 
law. Whatever he has the power to do by means of a law, 
that a completed custom, which has the force of a law, has 
power to effect. 

No custom can abrogate or derogate from a law which 
condemns a particular custom as contrary to Divine or natural 
law. In the case of human law, if those circumstances still 
exist which supplied the reason why a custom, which was 
adverse to a particular law, was condemned by another law, 
custom cannot prevail against this law. If these circumstances 
have ceased to exist, the custom can exert its force of law. The 
lawgiver himself could in that case have reasonably abrogated 
his own law. With equal reason he can be supposed to have 
consented to the abrogation of it by means of custom. 

An invalidating law—or such a law as prescribes that which 
is necessary in order to the substance and validity of an act, 
or disables certain persons as regards the making of contracts, 
or elections—can be abrogated by means of a subsequent law. 
It can therefore be abrogated also by means of custom which 
succeeds in place of law. 


10. 

A third effect of custom is to interpret law. There is a 
well-known axiom—“ Custom is the very best interpreter of 
law.” If custom has force to introduce a new law which over- 
rides a previous law, with still greater reason is it to be said 
that custom has power to interpret law. This effect of inter- 
pretation is even more necessary to the welfare of the community 
than are the other effects of custom. Laws are often obscure 
and ambiguous as regards both the obligation of them, and the 
matter to which they extend. In both ways custom avails to 
the clearing up and to the unfolding of the law. 
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If a custom has been lawfully constituted, its interpretation 
of a law is authoritative. It is to be regarded as itself a law. 
It is to be observed as a law. It is truly a law. 

If a custom has not been lawfully constituted and completed, 
the authority of it will be merely doctrinal. Its doctrinal 
authority will however be higher in proportion to the number 
and weight or character of the persons who have observed that 
custom. 

If a custom has not acquired all that is necessary in order 
to its being a lawful custom, and if that custom of fact is 
contrary to the clear disposition of a law, it is not to be regarded 
as an interpretation, but as a corruption of that law. It is not 
to be held as being even a doctrinal interpretation. 

In virtue of that power of interpretation which belongs to 
a completed and lawful custom, contracts are to be regulated 
in accordance with custom. They are to be understood as 
made in accordance with custom, unless there exists a law 
which expressly declares the contrary. 

Judgments are also to be regulated by custom. Judges 
must judge in accordance with the laws. Of these laws the 
most solid and secure interpreter is a completed custom. 

Custom cannot add to or take away from Divine law, but 
a custom which prevails in a Divine society, such as is that of 
the Catholic and Roman Church, avails as an index of that 
which was in the mind of the Lawgiver when He made His 
law. This happens in many traditions and general customs 
of the Catholic Church with regard to the ministration of the 
sacraments. Those customs which obtain in the one Body 
with the one Spirit, the ever-abiding and indwelling Holy Ghost, 
avail as a sufficient declaration of the mind of Jesus Christ, in 
His institution of those sacraments. 


ee 


A fourth effect of custom is to invalidate acts which would 
otherwise be valid in law. A later law may invalidate acts 
which were valid under the previous law. A _ supervening 
custom can do the same, since a true custom has the force 
and effect of a law. Hence custom may introduce impediments 
which will invalidate matrimony. Impediments which at one 
time invalidated matrimony may also be taken away by force 
of custom. 
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It is not necessary in order to their effect that the Pontiff 
should himself have knowledge of the existence of such a 
custom. It is sufficient that the custom should itself be 
reasonable, and that it should have attained to the term of 
prescription which law demands. The consent of the Pontiff 
is rightly assumed for such a custom. It is this consent which 
gives its force to that custom. In order to the existence of 
a custom which creates an impediment which will invalidate 
matrimony, it is not necessary that there should be consent 
on the part both of priests and laymen. The unanimity and 
constant practice of the laity is sufficient to induce a custom, 
even in ecclesiastical matters which affect them, when there 
is along with it legal consent on the part of the Pontiff. He 
is held, as a general rule, to will to give force of law to every 
custom which has been lawfully introduced and constituted. 
It is not therefore necessary that it should have been the 
practice of priests to refuse to marry persons who presented 
themselves with such an impediment. 

It is a special effect of zmmemorial custom that all those 
things can thereby be acquired, which can be acquired by 
means of a privilege or indult, granted by a lawful ruler. A 
custom which goes back beyond the memory of man is held 
as being equivalent to a privilege. It takes the place of a title 
which has been lawfully constituted and approved. When the 
fact of the existence of a custom from time immemorial is 
granted, or has been proved, there is no better title that can 
be pleaded. Hence a clause in a law which forbids or invalidates 
any custom which is contrary to that law, does not include an 
zmutemorial custom. 

He, however, in whose favour prescription or immemorial 
custom is pleaded, must not have been himself incapable of 
possessing. He must have been capable of possessing apart 
from the enabling efficacy of a privilege. Prescription cannot 
proceed without possession. He therefore who is in himself 
incapable of possessing is incapable also of acquiring through 
prescription or custom. 

A custom cannot be introduced if there is a law which 
resists and reprobates it as an abuse and corruption. This is 
clear from the fact that custom and prescription owe all their 
force to law, in accordance with which they have been intro- 
duced and approved. 
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Since the whole of the force of a custom is derived to it 
from the at least tacit will of the ruler and legislator, an existing 
custom can be abrogated by an express law. No law, however, 
abrogates a custom, unless it is clearly and diametrically 
contrary thereto. 

Universal custom is abrogated by an equally universal law. 
It is abrogated even if no mention should be made in this 
law of that universal custom, or without the addition of any 
clause which derogates therefrom. The ruler is not to be 
presumed to be in ignorance of a universal custom. When, 
therefore, he makes a law which is at variance with a universal 
custom, he is understood to have the will to derogate from it. 

A particular local custom is not held to be abrogated by 
a universal ‘law, unless in that law the custom is mentioned, 
or unless a clause is added which is derogatory of every contrary 
custom whatsoever. This is founded on the fact that the ruler 
and lawgiver may be, not without reason, presumed to be in 
ignorance of the existence of that particular custom. 

It is not by means of a law only that a custom can be 
abrogated. A custom can be abrogated by means of succeeding 
custom. This follows from the fact that a true custom has 
all the effects of a law. The later custom must, however, be 
opposed as contrary to the previous custom. 

A universal custom requires for the abrogation of it an 
equally universal custom. A particular custom cannot abrogate 
a universal custom. It can only derogate from it in the 
particular place where the particular custom prevails. 

The same lapse of time is required for the efficacy of a 
derogating custom, as was required for the constitution of the 
pre-existing custom. 

When acts which could, or ought to have been done, in 
accordance with an existing custom, are left undone, the 
omission of these, if it is to have any derogating efficacy, 
must have been free. It must have been the omission of free 
agents, and an omission made at a time when occasion offered 
itself for action. Inthe absence of such occasion, simple xox 
use cannot abrogate a constituted custom, which—-to sum up 
in the fewest of words—has all the effects and force of law. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY. 














The Hallowing of Cramp Rings. 


—_-—__ 


AMONG the ancient customs connected with the Catholic 
sovereigns of these realms, that of the Hallowing of Cramp 
Rings on Good Friday is one that has gathered round it 
traditions of peculiar interest. The custom is believed to have 
had its origin in the miraculous efficacy of a ring left by 
St. Edward the Confessor to the Abbey of Westminster. The 
legend of this ring, as told by the anonymous biographer of 
the Saint in a Norman-French MS,., still extant at Cambridge, 
is, that while the King was present at the consecration of a 
church in honour of St. John the Evangelist, 
No Saint had he so dear, except St. Peter, 


a poor man craved alms of the King in the name of St. John, 
and received from the royal hand a ring of great value. Soon 
after it chanced that two palmers of English birth, on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, having lost their way, are 
met by 


An old man white and hoary, 
Brighter than the sun at mid-day, 


who accosts them with the words: 


Follow me, I will conduct you 

Where you will find a good hostelry. 
For love of St. Edward, 

You shall have lodging and good care. 


Be not troubled nor sad : 
I am John the Evangelist. 


You shall go to King Edward, 

Salute him from me, 

And that you attempt not a falsehood 
To say, you shall carry proofs— 

A Ring, which he will know, 

Which he gave to me John, 

When he was at the service, 

Where my church was dedicated ; 
There I besought him for the love 

Of John, it was I in poor array. 
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He then foretells the approaching death of the King, and the 
palmers return with the token.!. This ring is said to have been 
kept among the relics of the Abbey, and used for the cure 
of falling sickness (comm7tialis morbus) and cramp (contracta 
membra). Hence the custom of the English sovereigns, who 
were believed to have inherited St. Edward’s miraculous powers, 
of solemnly blessing, each year, the cramp rings for distri- 
bution. 

Documentary evidence of the custom exists at least as early 
as the time of Edward II. In the last chapter of the Consti- 
tutions of the Household for that reign, we find the entry : 
“Item le Roi doit offrer de certain le jour de grand Vendredi 
a crouce vs., queux il est acustumez receivre devers lui a la 
mane le chapelein, afair ent avu/r a donner pur medecine az 
divers gentz,” &c. In the account of John de Ipres, Comptroller 
of the Household to Edward III.: “In oblationibus Regis 
factis adorando Crucem in capella sua infra castrum suum de 
Wyndesore die Parasceves in pretio trium nobilium auri et 
solidorum sterlyng xxvs. In denariis solutis pro cisdem 
oblationibus reassumptis pro annulis medicinalibus inde faciendis 
xxvs.” A similar entry, almost verbatim, occurs in the seventh 
and eighth years of Henry IV. In the Issues of the Pell for 
Easter, 8 Ed. IV.: “Pro elemosyna in die Parasceve C mare 
et pro annulis de auro et argents pro elemosyna Regis eodem 
die,” &c., and a Privy seal of the following year, among other 
particulars, mentions: “Item, paid for the King’s Good Fryday 
rings of gold and silver, xxxiii/z. vis. viiid.” 

Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice in the above reign, 
in his defence of the House of Lancaster, records the current 
opinion, that the sanative virtue of the gold and silver was 
derived from the anointing of the King’s hands at his coronation, 
and relates how “per annulos ex dicto auro seu argento factos 
et digitis hujusmodi morbidorum impositis multis in mundi 
partibus crebro usu expertum est.” 

Among the Domestic State Papers of the reign of Henry 
VIII., we find several references to cramp rings. Anthony 
Spinelly, writing to Cardinal Wolsey from Paris, June 15, 1516, 
begs to have a dozen cramp rings, as he is much asked for 
them by gentlemen of wealth ;? and a few years later, Kite, 
Archbishop of Armagh, writing to the same, adds in a postscript, 


1 Chron. and Mem. Rolls Series, vol. 3, Luard’s Trans. 
2 Dom, State Papers, 7 H. 8. 
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“We beseech your Grace to cause some of the King’s hallowed 
rings to be sent to us; they before desired of us, and we sore 
ashamed that we have them not.”! And Lord Berners, 
Ambassador at the Court of Charles V., writes from Saragossa 
in 1518, to “my lord’s Cardinalls grace” for some “cramp 
rynges with trust to bestow theym well with God’s grace.” 

In the latter part of Henry’s reign this venerable custom 
appears to have fallen into disuse, but was revived on the 
accession of Queen Mary, when an entry occurs in some church- 
wardens’ accounts of date 1556: “Item, delivered by the 
Queen’s commandement to Robert Raynes in broken gold to 
make crampe rings,” &c.* 

In a manuscript of date about 1500, in possession of the 
Earl of Northumberland, appears the “ Order of the King on 
Good Friday touching the coming to service hallowing of the 
cramp rings and offering and creepinge to the Cross.” After 
describing the ceremony of the Adoration of the Cross, it 
proceeds: “And that done, ther shall be a forme sett upon 
the carpett before the Crucefix, and a cushion laid upon it for 
the Kinge to kneele upon. And the Master of the Jewel House 
ther to be redie with the cramp rings in a bason of silver. 
And the King to kneel upon the cushion before the forme. 
And then the Clerk of the Closet to be redie with the booke 
concerning the Hallowing of the Cramp Rings, and the Amoner 
(Almoner) moste kneel on the righte hand of the Kinge, 
holdinge the sayde booke. When that is done, the King shall 
rise and goe to the altar, where a gent. usher shall be redie 
with a cushion for the King to kneel upon, and then the greatest 
lords that shal be ther to take the bason with the rings and 
beare them after the King to offer.” ? 

There is a MS. copy of this Office in the British Museum 
Library ; but one of the finest extant is in possession of the 
Catholic Chapter of Westminster. On the fly-leaf of the volume 
(a small quarto) is a note in the handwriting of Cardinal 
Wiseman: “Queen Mary’s Manual for blessing Cramp Rings 
and touching for the evil. Bound, 1850.” This binding is 
sence of roses and fleur-de-lys, with the royal monogram M.R. 
It appears, by a note of thanks from Sir Henry Ellis, dated 
February 7, 1853, which is bound up with the volume, that 
it had been recently exhibited at a meeting of the Society of 


1 Cotton. MS. Vesp. C. 1, 167. 2 Nicholl’s Churchwardens’ Accounts. 
% Northumb, House Book. 
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Antiquaries. On the first page are emblazoned the arms of 
Philip and Mary, encircled by a Garter and surmounted by an 
imperial crown. In a rich border appears the rose, the /fleur- 
de-lys, and the pomegranate with a shield bearing the Cross 
of St. George. On the verso of this leaf is an illumination 
of the interior of a chapel, showing an altar duly furnished, and 
before it the Queen kneeling at a prie-dieu. She has before 
her an open Office book, and the two basons of rings on either 
side. Then follow in some twenty pages of MS. “certayn 
prayers to be read by the Queene’s heighness in the consecration 
of cramp rings.” The rubrics are in English, but the rest of 
the Office in Latin. This is supposed to have been the copy 
from which Burnet printed the form in the Appendix to his 
History of the Reformation, being described as then, 1689, “in 
biblioth. R. Smith, London,” probably the Bishop of Chalcedon, 
in partibus.® 

The Office opens with the Psalm Deus misereatur with 
Gloria ; after two introductory collects, follows the Blessing of 
the Rings: 

“O God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, hear 
mercifully our prayers. Spare those who fear Thee. Be propitious 
to Thy suppliants, and graciously be pleased to send down from 
Heaven Thy holy angel, that he may sanctify + and bless + 
these rings, to the end they may prove a healthy remedy to such 
as implore Thy name with humility and accuse themselves of 
the sins which lie upon their conscience, who deplore their 
crimes in the sight of Thy Divine clemency and beseech with 
earnestness and humility Thy most serene pity. May they, in 
fine, by the invocation of Thy most holy name become profitable 
to all such as wear them, for the health of their soul and body, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“OQ God, who hast manifested the greatest wonders of Thy 
power by the cure of diseases, and who wert pleased that rings 
should be a pledge of fidelity in the Patriarch Judah, a priestly 
ornament in Aaron, the mark of a faithful guardian in Darius, 
and in this kingdom a remedy for divers diseases, graciously be 
pleased to bless + and sanctify + these rings to the end that 
all such as wear them may be free from all snares of the devil, 
may be defended by the power of celestial armour, and that 
no contraction of the nerves, or any danger of the falling 
sickness may infest them, but that in all sorts of diseases by 


1 Jour. Arch, Ass. vol. 27. 
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Thy help they may find relief. In the name of the Father +, 
and of the Son +, and of the Holy Ghost +. Amen.” 

After another short collect the rubric directs : 

“These prayers being saide, the Queen’s heighness rubbith 
the rings between her hands, saying: 

“ Sanctify, O Lord, these rings, and graciously bedew them 
with the dew of Thy benediction, and consecrate them by the 
rubbing of our hands, which Thou hast been pleased, according 
to our ministry, to sanctify by an external effusion of holy oil 
upon them, to the end that what the nature of the metal is not 
able to perform, may be wrought by the greatness of Thy grace, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The rings are then to be sprinkled with holy water in the 
name of the Trinity, and three short collects bring the service 
to a conclusion. 

NATHANIEL HONE. 











Irish Worthies of the Sixteenth Century. 


—>—_ 


FATHER CHRISTOPHER HOLYWOOD, S.J. (continued.) 


BIRKHEAD, Archpriest or Superior of the English Catholic 
clergy, writes on the 20th of October, 1612: “Numbers of 
Catholics present themselves to justices, their friends, who offer 
the oath and bid them take it in what sense they will. They 
take it only in respect of allegiance, but the justices certify by 
bill to the judges that they have taken the Parliament oath. 
Iam much urged to approve this manner of taking the oath: 
but I dare not, because to me it scemeth that therein they may 
be reputed /ibellaticz.”4 

It was the refusal of the Irish peers and priests to take any 
oath whatever that raised such a storm and brought down on 
them a storm of persecution on the part of the Protestant 
English in Ireland. What the temper of the English in 
Ireland was at that time, we learn from Sir John Davis, their 
Attorney General. He writes from Clonmel on the 4th of 
May, 1606: 

“In Waterford we proceeded to levy the penalty of 12d. 
upon every person for every Sunday and holyday they were 
absent from church. To the aldermen and burgesses we sent 
the royal mandates, yet only the mayor, Sir R. Ayleward, would 
attend the justices to church. Poer, the sheriff of the shire, 
is a Protestant; the rest, for the most part, continue in their 
recusancy. All the people of Dungarvan went to church 
except one or two of the chief burgesses. It is better to begin 
with the poorer classes ; they will come for fear, and then, when 
they frequent our churches, the rich will come for shame. In 
Dublin both are prosecuted together with this success. Of 
twenty aldermen and citizens who were censured, only one is 


1 Tierney’s edition of Dodd’s Church History, vol. v. p. cxxi. But he did not 
disapprove. 
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reduced ; for the rest, some lie still in the Castle, refusing to 
pay their fines; others are enlarged, having paid or taken order 
for paying their fines; but of the common inhabitants of the 
town a great number do repair to their churches, . . . with 
these the pain of twelve pence every Sunday prevails. This 
sum generally rose to ten shillings by the contrivance of those 
who levied it. At Cashel we found not in the gaol of this shire 
of ‘The Crosse’ above two or three prisoners, of which one was 
executed, . . . whereupon there remained nothing to be done 
but to indict the recusants of that town, wherein we found only 
one inhabitant that came to church, for even the Arch- 
bishop's own sons and sons-in-law dwelling there are obstinate 
recusants. 

“At Cork we called well-nigh one hundred citizens and 
burgesses who at the quarter sessions before had been indicted 
for not coming to church; we required them to pay 12d. each 
for every Sunday and holyday.. . . In Limerick, we condemned 
two hundred to pay the penalties for six months; in Cashel, 
more than a hundred. Clonmel, being in the Liberty [of the 
Earl of Ormond], is more haunted with Jesuits and priests than 
any other town or city of Munster, which is the cause we found 
the burgesses more obstinate. The Lord President did gently 
offer to spare to proceed against them, if they would yield to a 
conference for a time, and become bound in the meantime 
not to receive any Jesuit or priest into their houses. They 
peremptorily refused both. The chief were bound to appear 
in Cork after Easter, there to be censured with good round 
fines and imprisonment. Of the multitude we indicted two 
hundred. 

“The Jesuits and priests of name that have lately frequented 
the town are, Nicholas Lennagh, Jesuit; Andrew Mulrony, 
Jesuit ; Richard White, priest; Gerard Miagh, priest ; William 
Crokin, priest. Amongst these, Nicholas Lennagh hath special 
credit and authority ; and, which is to be noted, before that 
horrible treason was to have been executed in England, he 
charged the people to say three Ave Maras for the good success 
of a great matter, which what it was they should not know 
until it was effected and brought to pass. And as I got 
intelligence of these priests and Jesuits that resort to Clonmel, 
so did I learn the names of such others as lurk in the other 
principal towns of Munster. In Limerick these three: Brian 
O’Cairn, a Jesuit; Richard Cadam, Richard Arthure, priests. 
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In Cork these: Robert Miagh, Dominick Roche, James Miagh, 
priests. In Waterford: Dr. White, Jesuit ; Lombard, a priest. 
If our Bishops and others, that have cure of souls, were but 
half as diligent in their several charges as these men are in the 
places where they haunt, the public would not receive and 
nourish them as now they do. 

“This insolency has its origin from the Jesuits, friars, and 
Massing priests, but is strongly supported by some lawyers, 
practisers at the bar, and some of the King’s officers in his 
several courts, and all chief leading men who countenance the 
contempt of the Gospel. The Council suggest a proclamation 
from His Majesty for ‘the expulsion of the Jesuits, friars, 
seminaries, and Massing priests by a day, and punishing with 
severe penalties all their relievers and abettors, whatsoever they 
be. And for the lawyers, that are to be justly touched, that 
they be put from the bar, and all other practice of the law, and 
the other officers to be removed from their places until they 
shall enter into good bonds to come to the church.’ 

“My Lord President doth use his best diligence to appre- 
hend these priests, but he findeth difficulty in it, because 
they .do easily lurk or escape in a country where every man 
beareth them favour. Besides, they live in the houses of 
gentlemen and noblemen under the name of surgeons and 
physicians.” 

The following is Sir Henry Brouncker’s return of the fines 
laid on in the summer of 1606, when Sir John Davys accom- 
panied him: 


“ Court of Exchequer, Trinity Term, Fourth of James I., Munster.—Certain 
Fines imposed by the Lord President and Council there, entreated 
hither, together with the causes thereof, and here enrolled.! 


“Whereas at the first entrance of me, the Lord President, 
into the government of this province, I did particularly acquaint 
the magistrates, chief aldermen, and burgesses of every city 
and corporate town here with His Majesty’s express pleasure, 
so that they might not longer forbear to perform the outward 
duty His Highness expected from them, for their orderly repair 
from time to time to the holy temple and church of God, there 
to hear Divine Service and sermons read and preached, as 
becomes true Christians and good subjects to His Majesty ; and 
so often continued the remembrance thereof unto them as 


1 Quoted from the State Papers in Life of Henry FitzSimon, SJ., p. 137. 
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I did well conceive they would have bethought themselves 
of the long neglect they had used, and so now have called 
themselves home to the show of their meet duty; but finding 
in them an apparent neglect not to be removed by such easy 
and gentle admonition, upon my advertisement thereof first 
into England, and soon after unto the Lord Deputy, I received 
a special commandment from His Majesty, under his own 
signature, and direction from the Lord Deputy, with instructions 
to proceed with them ina more strict manner, and withal his 
lordship sending unto me an exemplification of the statute 
in the second year of Queen Elizabeth, under the broad seal 
of this realm, bearing date at Dublin the last day of November 
last, entitled, ‘An Act for the Uniformity of Common Prayer 
and Service in the Church, and the Administration of the 
Sacraments,’ I caused an assembly of the Council then present, 
with the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of Cork 
to attend me, and published the same, whereby they took 
precise notice of the contents of the said statute, and of His 
Majesty’s royal prerogative in case they should rest themselves 
upon the pains recited in the body thereof. But this moving 
no conformity, they being resolved wilfully to contemn and 
disobey it, I proceeded immediately, according to the Lord 
Deputy’s instructions, to send forth mandates in His Majesty’s 
own name under the teste of His Highness’ privy signet of 
the province, which only required that they should, according 
to the statute, repair orderly upon every Sunday and holyday 
to their parish church or chapel, or some such like place where 
Divine Service and sermons were read and preached, and there 
to continue soberly and decently during that exercise, otherwise 
to incur the pain and danger of His Majesty’s high indignation, 
and to feel the infliction of His Highness’ prerogative power. 
And besides these mandates thus severally sent and delivered 
unto them, some five times, unto some four times, and to the 
least three times, I, with such of the Council as assisted me 
from time to time, have often sent for them before us, and as 
well laboured their conformities to the performance of their 
duties according to the tenor of the said mandates, and also 
laid open to them the damages they would run into by con- 
temning the same. But notwithstanding all these good 
endeavours used by us unto them, which at many times I 
ceased not to work, as also by other privy means that they 
might have avoided further troubles and hindrances, yet they 
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would not yield any show of oledience to the command of His 
Majesty’s mandates set forth by His Majesty’s prerogative. 
We then, considering the weight of the cause in hand, which 
was not to be neglected by us, however they, through lack 
of grace to discern what was fit to have been done, or of good 
understanding to direct their hearts in the obedience and duty 
required, convented the persons undernamed before us to see 
if they could give any reason for their contemptuous recusancy ; 
who upon conference could allege nothing else but that their 
forefathers had continued as they were in the Popish religion, 
and that their consciences ticd them to the same, not one of 
them being able to define what conscience was. Yet to win 
them if it might be, or to labour the same, and to leave no 
means unattempted that might carry any semblance of effect 
in this god/y service, we offered unto them respite to advise so 
as they would confer with such learned preachers of ours as 
we should assign to work with them ; which motion or anything 
else that might be said or made unto them was of no accepta- 
tion, they being wholly bent obstinately and undutifully to 
persist in their contumacious recusancy against His Majesty’s 
royal prerogative commanded them in the said mandates ; 
insomuch that after many and long delays in this remiss 
manner, used unto them from the 14th of November last, at 
which time the proclamation before remembered was published, 
besides my frequent exhortations and admonitions preceding 
the same until the 26th day of February last, we then at the 
last time convented’ them again before us to understand their 
resolute answers, and what they or any of them could allege 
for themselves in defence of such undutiful contempts as they 
had expressed tending to great disloyalty if advantage were 
taken thereof, as they had informed ; who being nothing penitent 
of any contempt, but resolved to maintain the same as a matter 
of conscience, we proceeded to the censuring of them as for 
contempts against His Majesty’s commandments, expressed in 
the mandates, and imposed upon each the fines annexed unto 
their names, with imprisonment during pleasure, the one-half of 
which fines by the judgment of the court were assigned for the 
erecting of an hospital in or near the city of Cork, and such 
other like pious uses, and the other half to the use of His 
Majesty ; the estreats whereof followeth hereunder. Given 
at Cork under His Majesty’s Privy Signet of Munster, the 15th 
June, 1606. 
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Se lhe 

Wm. Sarsfield, Mayor of Cork, fined in 100 0 o 
Edmd. Galwey, gent., . ‘ ‘s 60 0 Oo 
Edmd. Murrough, merchant, . a 60 0 Oo 
Thos. Coppinger, gent., . ; = 60 0 Oo 
Henry Gold FitzAdam, merchant, ,, 50 0 O 
Jno. Tyrry fiz Francis, merchant, _,, 50 0 Oo 
Andrew Galwey, gent. (Exone- 

rated because sese conformavit), ,, 50 0 O 
Walter Coppinger, gent.,. : - 100 O O 
Jeffrey Galwey, Sovereign of 

Kinsale, - - ‘ ‘a 100 0 O 
Philip Roche, of same, burgess ‘“ 50 0 O 
Jas. Meagh, me a ‘a 50 0 O 
Robert Meagh, ,, as - 50 0 O 
Patrick Martell, ,, n a 40. 0: o”! 


Holywood writes on the 8th of March, 1607: 

“T am not now in my usual dwelling-place ; as my host was 
frightened about a month ago, I had to fly, and I do not venture 
to go back ; all our companions are well. Sir Patrick Barnewall 
wrote on the 16th of December, 1605, to the Earl of Salisbury: 
‘The course began of sending commands under the broad seal 
upon duty of allegiance, for going to church, of purpose to draw 
men into the Star Chamber (where many aldermen and others of 
the better sort in this city were lately fined). This the learned 
in the laws there affirm to be contrary to the law, which appoints 
the course for the offence committed that way, and absolutely 
forbiddeth all other. The invention is solely ascribed by general 
opinion to Sir James Ley, the now Lord Justice, a man generally 
behated throughout this kingdom, who in the court where he 
sitteth, to the great scandal of justice, denieth men the copy of 
their indictments, which giveth the world to think, though they 
be never so guilty, yet being denied the ordinary benefit of the 
law under which they are born, they be condemned as innocent. 
The execution of these laws is thought as preposterous, men’s 
houses and doors being broken open by the sergeant-at-arms 
for search of their goods; and by this unlawful course of pro- 
ceeding he greatly fears that even now are laid down the 
foundations of some future rebellion, to which, though twenty 
years be gone, the memory of these extremities’ may give 
pretence.’? So says Sir Patrick, who has since been summoned 
into England and is there detained. Here nothing has the 
force of law unless it has been passed by the Irish Parliament. 


1 These sums were equivalent to eight or ten times our present money. 
2 The great war from 1641 to 1651 verified his forecast. 
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“The Dublin people were persecuted in the years 1605 and 
1606. The people of Drogheda and some others have been 
annoyed since the month of February. The Deputy has shown 
himself more severe than usual, as he says such is the will of his 
master. On the 23rd of January, in the Law Court (which was 
once a monastery), a letter of the King was read, declaring that 
no one could plead in a court of law or be a notary without 
taking the oath of supremacy. They have expelled from the 
bench of judges Sir John Everard, brother of our James [S.J.], 
a man every way worthy of his position ; but he dissented from 
his confréres whenever there were any religious questions at 
issue. The first day of the Assizes this year is fixed on the 
feast of our Apostle. Thus they wage war on the saints. 
Barbarossa [z.¢., F. Maurice Wise, S.J., of Waterford] wrote to 
me from his native city on the 14th of January: ‘Our mayor, 
Paul Sherlog, has been deposed ; the President keeps no modera- 
tion with us, and by his exactions and fines has reduced us to 
beggary.’ Barnaby [O’Kearney] and Nicholas [Leynagh] wrote 
to me from the same region on the 17th of January: ‘We are 
dispersed, and like night robbers we long for darkness. What- 
ever is to be done must be done in the night-time; no place is 
safe for us on account of the number of our pursuers. A. [z.2., 
Andrew Morony] and W. [z.e, Walter Wale] are well, and are 
selling their wares.’ 

“If your Paternity wishes a copious harvest, see that nature 
helps grace, and that we may have a residence in the North 
composed of men of that country ; for in those remote regions 
we cannot well direct the people, especially in these times. I 
feel very much now the want of him whom I lost last year 
[F. Richard De la Field], a man of perfect obedience, and so 
beloved by those with whom he lived, that his parents would 
hardly have mourned for him more deeply. This was not to be 
wondered at, as love provokes affection, and I have seen him, 
when expiring, more solicitous about that family than about 
himself. May God instil like charity into our souls!” 

Holywood, under the name of J. Busi, writes on the 4th of 
April to the General in Rome, addressing the letter to him as 
if he were a merchant at Rouen in France. “The Deputy spent 
the Lent at Drogheda, in order to force the townspeople to the 
Protestant temple. Some he exiled to remote parts of the 
realm, others he thrust into prison, and others he dragged by 
force to their polluted place of worship. The people of Drogheda 
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are much persecuted ; nor are the Munster people at rest, as I 
learn from letters just received from our Fathers. 

“On the 1st of May, the Deputy and Council say: ‘ Albeit 
the hearts of the people be so deeply rooted in Popery, yet in 
Dublin and Drogheda, where we have remained five or six 
weeks together, they have found very good success, and have 
brought to the church a great number. We are confident that 
in these parts of the Pale we may, without fear of any dangerous 
sequel, hold on the course we have begun. In other parts 
of the kingdom it is xot so convenient before the erection of 
citadels in places of greatest moment, and preparing the minds of 
the inhabitants to hear the Gospel preached and taught. The 
forts are in progress, and in various stages of forwardness 
towards completion. ... We pray authority to publish some 
new and severe proclamation against the priests and Jesuits.’ ”? 

Father Holywood writes from Meath cn the 19th of June: 
“TI have not been able to write since Easter, as I was obliged 
to go to remote parts, in order to keep clear of the more than 
usually troublesome presence of our adversaries. In this retreat 
I devoted myself to help a very extensive diocese, and I did so 
at the invitation of its ruler. With our assistance he has set his 
province in very good order, and given it regulations adapted 
to the times. Andrew [Morony] and Walter [Wale] have afforded 
great satisfaction to those to whom they were sent, and produced 
abundant fruit; they are now with the other Fathers, not far 
from their residences [ze., in the archdiocese of Cashel]. The 
Deputy will go to Munster in about a fortnight on account of 
the death of Brouncker, the President of the Province, in which 
are still detained in prison those who were put up on account 
of their religion. 

“[ hear that in Dublin they only execute the statute of 
Elizabeth, but soldiers are saddled on the Drogheda people, 
who would not accommodate themselves to the times. These 
soldiers are supported at the expense of those who refused to 
go to church, &c. ; and under pretence of searching for priests 
they break open doors at night, and rob the inhabitants ; more- 
over, they are so religious, that on the days of abstinence, 
prescribed them by the orders of the King, they force those on 
whom they are billeted to give them roast and boiled meat. 
Those demons are under the command of Tanner, an English 
Calvinist, whom the Deputy left here in Lent, in order to 


1 Quoted in Life of Henry FitzSimon, S.J., p. 169. 
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corrupt the town. Under him are done such things as took 
place at Alexandria under George the Arian. The authors of 
this persecution gave out at first, that they would only deal with 
the inhabitants of the cities and towns ; but now we see in the 
Castle of Dublin respectable people who have no connection 
with the towns. Many men of Drogheda had been imprisoned 
up to this, but now they are set free on condition that they will 
not converse with seminarists or Jesuits. This renders it probable 
that these, more than other priests, promote the cause of God, 
and that such as have that cause at heart will do a good work, 
if they take care that the number of seminarists and Jesuits 
shall be increased—a care which he had not who dissolved that 
little seminary of Pont-a-Mousson.” 

Father Wise, of Waterford, writes on the 22nd of August: 
“We hope for more toleration through the death of the President, 
who was the greatest persecutor we ever had. Walter [Wale, 
S.J.] has written to you the details of that death, except this, 
that he took an Office and Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, and, 
having flung them into the fire, at once felt sick, and never 
recovered. Our pilot, Sacrobosco [Holywood], was fiercely 
pursued, but escaped; he is so accustomed to these storms, 
being generally in and about the court of Dublin, that he 
doesn’t much mind such things. The chief people of the 
Deputy, and the nobles and gentlemen, are confirmed in the 
Faith by his means. Usually Lenan stays with or near him, 
doing his best in the same way and with great profit; Walter 
and Morony, the Portuguese,! gave a mission not far from the 
Castle of Dublin, where they produced very good results and 
won the esteem of the people. Barnaby [O’Kearney], Leinich, 
and I, make many an excursion, and have many a run, as the 
places where we dwell are more exposed to the raids of the 
President's cavalry, which makes it its whole business to hunt 
us up; for all that, each of us, according to his opportunities, is 
working for the greater glory of God. The wealthiest people 
have been imprisoned, and they have hitherto behaved with the 
greatest firmness and constancy. 

“It is reported that the King has written to the Deputy, not 
to proceed with so much rigour towards us; but as the English 
officials, who have purchased their positions, find persecution 
a very money-making thing, they keep it up as briskly and 
earnestly as ever.” 

1 Brought up in Portugal. 
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On the 23rd of September, Father Wale writes: “We have 
nothing to say save ‘persecution and persecutions’! For all 
that, we are well, though we can never sleep securely without 
fear of our pursuers, who are hunting for us day and night. 
We have to change our abode every day, or rather, every 
night, for we dare not go abroad in the day-time ‘on 
account of the fear of the Jews.’ We are most secure when 
we are on the mountains or in the woods, or in bogs, lakes, 
caves, and such places: nevertheless, we manage to visit 
our penitents and to support the faithful as we are bound 
to do. Father Morony and I went to the North last winter 
and spring, and thus we intend to do every year as long 
as we can; the other Fathers go elsewhere, in order that no 
part of the kingdom may be deprived of our ministry. We 
desire to do good to all, and no one can say that any of us is 
confined to any one place, unless when such a thing appears 
advisable to all the wise heads ; and no one is a better judge of 
when that ought to be done than he who stands at the helm 
(Father Holywood).” 

Indeed, Father Holywood himself was in great danger at 
this time, for in 1607 the Lord Deputy wrote that, “he has laid 
all parts of the kingdom to learn the coming over of the Jesuit 
Archer, and when he understands that he is come, will soon 
have a watch upon Holywood, their Provincial. Thinks it fit to 
forbear meddling with Holywood until the arrival of Archer, in 
order the better to sound the depth of their treasonable plots 
after they have conferred.” Such plots were fathered on them 
in that year 1607. 

On the 7th of September Hugh O’Carolan makes a 
“ discovery,” and speaks of a letter brought from Rome by one 
Goulding unto certain Seminary priests, Jesuits, and men of 
note in this country by one Primate Lombard, a Waterford 
man born, directed unto one James Plunkett, Bishop of Meath, 
James Walsh, Abbot of Mellifont, Father Holywood and Father 
Lennon, Jesuits, and unto one Dr. White and others, their 
associates, to understand and know how the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the country stand affected, and whether they 
would have him, the said Primate, to deal with the Pope’s 
Holiness, for his letter unto the King of Spain for the employ- 
ing of the Irish army now in his entertainment to be sent over 
for their aid and better continuance in their religion. Upon 
receipt of which letters, the priests, Seminarists and Jesuits, 
VOI, LXXIX, . 
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were gotten together to the number of fifty or sixty to consult 
thereof about the beginning of this instant month, and have 
dispersed themselves to collect money for this business.1 

In 1608 an Irish Jesuit in Rome, whom I take to be Father 
Wale, reports that Holywood has been nearly six years Superior 
of the Irish Mission, and could not well go out much beyond 
the Dublin district except on matters of business, as he is old 
and lame, and ignorant of Irish, which is the universal language 
in Ulster, Connaught, and Munster, and is the more common 
speech of Leinster, as English is used in only one or two 
counties. Knowledge of English is required in only one or two 
counties of Leinster, and even Irish is somewhat used there. 
Some of our Fathers, though learned and prudent and holy, 
cannot preach in Irish, and hence can work only in these one 
or two counties. Others speak only Irish and can preach all 
over Ireland, the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, except in 
these one or two counties. Others speak Irish and English, and 
they can go everywhere. Fathers Robert Nugent, Morony, 
Leinach, Q’Kearney,? Wale, Wise, and Sheyn commonly preach 
in Irish, sometimes in English ; Holywood and Lenan preach 
in English. 

Holywood writes in 1609: “A priest was put to death in 
Dublin and another in the North; two priests and a Catholic 
schoolmaster were imprisoned; other Catholics have been 
excommunicated and put in prison for some months. If the 
heretics do not persecute more, it is not for love of us, but for 
fear of the Earls, whose future action causes them some anxiety. 
Our Fathers have been most successful in restoring peace in 
families and among neighbours. Sir Richard Shee, who had 
lived a long life of turmoil and strife, was prepared for a peaceful 
and pious death by one of ours, established a house for the 
poor at Kilkenny, left large sums of money in charity, cancelled 
many debts that were due to him by tenants and others. 
Moved by his example, other men gave abundant alms, and 
four people, who were ready to cut each other’s throats, were 
reconciled and live at peace. The inhabitants of twelve villages 
assembled to hear a Father preaching a mission, from which 
followed, among many good results, the abolition of ‘treating’ 


1 «Discovery by O’Carolan,” in Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone, by Meehan, 
p- 135. 
* His printed sermons are, alas! in Latin, and they fill a huge volume of 1,400 


pags Ss. 
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or drinking bouts! In one mission of five weeks six Protestant 
laymen and two ministers were brought to the true fold. In 
Waterford, while a minister was preaching, a dog belonging to 
a Catholic entered the church and ran away with the “supper” 
which was to be distributed after the sermon. The Protestant 
ministers sometimes praise our Fathers for their learning, for 
teaching the catechism in the native tongue, preventing robberies, 
causing restitutions to be made, and reforming abuses all over 
the kingdom. The whole people is much attached to us, and 
the gentlemen vie with each other to try and get us to stay 
with them, while we are on our missionary tours.” ? 

In this year, 1609, Ussher delivered theological lectures in 
Trinity College, in which he quotes Holywood thirty times and 
endeavours to refute him; he says in two places that Gretser 
quotes and follows Holywood, and that the Irish Jesuit had 
known Maldonatus in France. 

On the 4th of November, 1611, Holywood pens an 
English letter to Father Conway, S.J.,at Madrid. He writes 
under the name “Thomas Lawndrie,” and from his “lodgings,” 
and prudently disguises the names of persons and places, as 
he feared the letter would fall into the hands of the heretics. 
He says: “Having understood these days past, that you were 
to be shortly with Claudius, I thought good to take the first 
opportunity to write to you and to him, although within this 
last fortnight I have been for twelve or thirteen days continually 
troubled with mine indisposition (cold and hot fits continually 
succeeding each other), and constrained to keep my bed. That 
you may understand the better how things go I have dismissed 
my Admonitor,? and suffered him to repair to his country and 
yours,® where he is assisted by two workmen that desire to wear 
our livery. If you can pick out any of ours there that hath 
the Irish tongue of that country,’ it will be well done to send 
him to help the good old man, whose charity impels him to 
work beyond his strength. I have diminished his external 

1 “ Tanta passim ad zquales haustus certamina.” 

2 In Litere Annue of the Irish Jesuits in Archives of Irish College of Salamanca, 
published in Spicilegium Ossoriense, i. 115. 

3 Ussher’s Complete Works, edited by Elrington ; see Holywood and Sacrobosco 


in the Index. 


4 Father General. 5 Father Gerott. § Co. Wexford. 
7 This points to marked differences of dialects in Ireland; but I’m sure the 
people of various provinces and the Irish and Highland Scotch understood each other 


then, as Father Galwey, a Cork Jesuit, gave missions in Ulster and in the Scottish 
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mortifications, seeing his age is scarcely able to bear what 
younger years could. To the south of your country and about 
Bowmanstown! Mr. Barnaby? is in charge, having under him 
Morris Briones and his nephew Hart. Of the west part of the 
southern province, Nicholas* hath care, assisted only by Shine 
and Bourk, save what help he hath of Andrew‘ when he is 
there. We expect Haly, when he shall end his studies, and 
Nicholas® promised to procure him Viaticum. . . . Mr. Nicholas ® 
and the Vicar-General of his town,’ Mr. Arthur, would have 
Bourk take orders here and help as he may. The charge of 
Thomas Kieran’s province’ I have given to Andrew,’ as he is 
learned and prudent, but for so much as he hath to look after 
his benefactors the young man Kieran is often left alone, and 
therefore I have written to our Monitor to confer with the 
Consultors how this may be remedied. I have also written to 
Kieran himself to see whether he may procure Viaticum for 
Father John Brimingam from his friends, for if so, then will I 
move for him to Claudius.!° 

“To the rest I look immediately myself, save that I have 
given some care to Patrick. In Nugent’s country," I have 
himself and Galwey, who are assiduous in their work, as here- 
abouts are Patrick,” and James," the elder James ; the younger 
is my secretary. Our Cusac is resting from work this year 
and going over subjects which he had not studied in the schools, 
so as to be better prepared for every kind of labour. In a 
certain town of the province of Father Plorence More, or in 
51, 51, 59, John Barnwell will soon take up his residence, 
please God, where he will have as companion one who wishes 
to enter our Society ; as soon as I shall find that he is able to 
keep another there or near him, I will give him a fellow of our 
own. In the meantime that must be what may be, and I will 
look so to things as there shall grow no great inconvenience 
hereabouts. 

“The last proclamation for matters of religion being put in 
execution everywhere by the superintendents and other officers 
causes men of your sort to be more wary and private. Since 


1 Father Archer’s town, or Kilkenny. : 
2 Father O’Kearney and his nephew Father Wale. 


3 Leynach. * Morony. 5 Leynach. 8 Tbid, 7 Limerick, 
8 Of Connacht. ® Morony. 10 Father General. 

11 Father Robert N. of the diocese of Meath. 22 Lenan. 

18 Everard, S.J. 4 Saul, 


15 Ulster or a town in Ulster. More was an Ulster man. 
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Easter there have been committed to the Castle of Dublin a 
Bishop and five priests, where also lieth in durance for their 
conscience the Sheriffs Walsh and Hacket, with small hope of 
liberty during his time that committed them. At the last 
quarter sessions held at Kilmainham, about the 15th of October, 
were by Sir James Kerrol, Sheriff of the Shire, gentlemen of 
good sort presented for not going to church. About the same 
time at Drogheda did the Primate threaten to proceed by way 
of excommunication against the best men of the town if they 
would not conform themselves and go to church. Similar 
things are done elsewhere also, as you may imagine. 

“ Patrick (Lenan), Andrew (Morony), and Nicholas (Leynach), 
are the great sinews of our Mission and of longest continuance 
here, of whose fruitful labours, in great variety of times, I have 
been myself an eye-witness these eight years. Patrick studied 
his humanity here and at Oxford, Master of Arts he proceeded 
in Douay, and Bachelor of Divinity in Louvain, where he 
studied five or six years under Father Leonard Lessius and 
Doctor Stapleton of happy memory. As for Andrew, his 
learning and virtue are to Claudius sufficiently known. Nicholas 
has great zeal and watchfulness, is circumspect in undertaking, 
and energetic in carrying out his business, and I durst trust 
him with a matter of moment rather than another perhaps of 
greater speculation ; and truly when I heard him preach in a 
public assembly he gave me great satisfaction. One of ours, 
Robert,! being returned from fructifying in the North reports that 
the Protestant superintendents doth turn out of their benefices 
such of our clergy as will not be conformable to their proceedings, 
as their General Vicar of Armagh wrote to us lately. ... As 
for Dean and Chapter, I fear there will be none, or so uncertain 
as may be, now of both the Catholic Bishops that were in the 
North Devanne being taken, and Boile, as it is said, dead. As 
for our neighbour Mission,? when Claudius first acquainted me 
with his desire, wishing that I should give the Superior thereof 
two of mine. I had but six, whereof two could not speak the 
language, and the other three were spent, or at least broken, 
weak and sickly, and not able to undergo so difficult an 
enterprise ; a thing the Superior himself, at his being here, saw, 
and therefore motioned for none of them. Yet understanding 
that Claudius still continued his desire in this behalf, I con- 
cluded with the Superior, a little time before his departure 


1 Bathe or Nugent. 2 Of Scotland ; it could not be England. 
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hence, to assist him with the help of others, which I proposed to 
send for, and came since; he in the meantime promising one 
of his own with instructions to conduct them, whom till March 
we still expected. In the Holy Week, upon Wednesday or 
Thursday, the instructions that came from the old man being 
received with a letter signifying that Claud had put all over 
unto us, with the greatest speed that might be conveniently 
made, we sent to sound the way and see what might be done— 
of which labour some fruit hath been already gathered, and 
more will, if it shall please God; but of this matter the less 
noise the better. 

“The new prior of 58, 54, 41, 49, 47 for the common good is 
willing and desirous to resign up that living for the foundation 
of acollege; what it is you may learn of Nicholas which came 
later from St. Andrew’s with Morgan, and his brother Robert 
will make shift to pay what shall be requisite for despatching 
that business. . .. As I was closing up this line I was told by 
a gentleman of good sort that came from Dublin, that 
Mr. Barnsby, the English priest which was lately taken upon 
his landing, offered my Lord Chancellor to take the new oath 
of allegiance (so much contradicted there with you), adding he 
thought him no good subject that would refuse the same. Such 
men will do us little good, for our lords and gentlemen hath 
been greatly threatened since July last to be put to this oath, 
on which matter I have been often consulted not only by ours 
here and out of Munster, but also by others. Yet one thing 
fell out well, to wit, that my Lord Deputy being advertised of 
the aforesaid proffer made by Mr. Barnsby, and the Chancellor 
requiring therein his pleasure, he answered, ‘He will swear 
anything, I will not grace him so much as to put him to the 
oath.’ 

“Mr. Woxell? in his last named five ready for us, and as he 
writeth omni exceptione majores, whereof Lumbard, as I under- 
stand from thence, is advertised by Claudius to come... . 
There came into my hand not long since a letter written by a 
friend in Drogheda, certifying it to be credibly reported that 
Knox, the Governor of the Red Shanks (him as the King 
terms his swaggering Bishop, and this summer he being in 
Dublin did his endeavour to induce the State to a bloody 
persecution), after taking view of the bishoprick or lands given 
him in the North, committed on his way homeward a sacrilege 
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not left altogether unpunished. Knox visited the superintendent 
Bishop of Derry, an Englishman named Babbington, and was 
requested by this man that as he did pass through Colerain 
he should enter a little church by the way, wherein a fair 
picture or image of the Blessed Virgin was. Knox commanded 
his men to go and pull down the said image, which his people 
loathing and refusing to do, he ascended himself and pulled 
down the image, and caused a great fire to be made in Colerain 
and the image to be cast therein. The image was long in the 
fire and took no hurt, a second fire was kindled, and it took no 
great hurt. Knox caused great holes to be bored in the image, 
and put powder, tar, and small dry sticks in them, and so 
burned the image. That same day the Bishop of Derry 
suddenly died, being in perfect health an hour before; soon 
after Knox took shipping to go for Scotland, was overtaken 
by a foul storm, and since nothing hath been heard what 
became of him. The church wherein the image was is but six 
miles from Colerain, wherein remain to this day many monu- 
ments of the several miracles wrought by visiting thereof. 
My cousin Gilbert Lambint with several others of this town 
hath seen the monuments, and say that in their lives they never 
saw so fairan image.” So far the letter ; and this I write because 
I hear it talked of and partly acknowledged by the Protestants 
themselves. So pray give my salutations to our Primate 
Peter (Lombard), to our Cardinal Robert, whom I knew at 
Ferrara and Padua, to my former colleagues Mr. Anthony 
Maria Mant and Mr. Paul Valle, to the latter of whom I am 
very thankful for his kindly using Hart! as he passed by there. 
Since the writing hereof I spoke with one that was in Drogheda 
the other day, who says it is held for certain there that Knox 
is drowned, he for whom the poor inhabitants of the island 
durst not almost look upon any that might acquaint them with 
the ways of their salvation. James Sall? also telleth me more 
that he was in Colerain himself at the burning of the image in 
the manner aforesaid.” 

In 1612 Holywood says: “ As we live under persecution, we 
cannot, with safety to ourselves, send a full, open, and exact 
account of our doings to the General ; and as our letters might 
be intercepted by Protestants, we must suppress or change the 
names of persons, and the dates and places of events. Edicts 
have been published for the banishment of priests, imposing 
fines and imprisonment for harbouring them, or for not going 
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to the Protestant churches. In the next Parliament a Bill is to 
be brought in to hang, draw, and quarter all priests that are 
found in Ireland forty days after the new law of proscription, 
or that return home after being banished. A layman who 
harbours or helps a priest is to be fined a thousand florins for a 
first offence, to lose his liberty and property for ever for the 
second, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered for a third offence. 
I intend to write a full and special account of the martyrdom of 
Bishop O’Devany and his companion. The holy Bishop, a short 
time before his capture, forwarded to me the names and dates 
of death of a// the bishops and priests whom he knew to have 
been executed since the death of Primate Creagh, and he asked 
me to investigate their lives and actions and save them from 
oblivion. Hence, as soon as I heard of his death, not being 
far away from the scene at the time, I believed that he, who was 
so anxious to preserve the memory of our martyrs, had received 
the crown of martyrdom himself. At Easter-tide a priest was 
captured by the Chancellor, another in the month of May by 
the Sheriffs of Dublin, and two more priests were seized by 
others. They were imprisoned, and all four, with a priest who 
had been in prison for a year, were driven into exile. One 
of them was offered liberty under a certain condition, but was 
advised by our Fathers to reject it. Very many Catholic jurymen 
of Meath and Munster were brought before the Lord Deputy, 
Privy Council, and Judges, and were fined heavily and impri- 
soned. The Westmeath Grand Jury were fined five thousand 
florins or French /ivres. One of my friends was asked at 
Kilmainham what he had to say for himself, and he said he 
was ready to pay the fine, if it were distributed to the poor 
according to the letter and spirit of the law. They put the oath 
of supremacy to magistrates in order to deprive them of the 
magistracy. At Trim and Philipstown, one of the chief men of 
the kingdom, two knights, and other gentlemen, refused to take 
the oath. The Protestant Bishop of Down, a Scot, by cumu- 
lative fines, was trying to bring the Catholics to church or to 
beggary, but his sudden death prevented the accomplishment of 
his wicked designs. His predecessor was an Englishman named 
Tod, who had been a student in the English College of Rome, 
became a bankrupt in faith and morals, and repudiated his wife 
and lived with his servant-girl. In Wexford county parents and 
godfathers are fined when children are baptized by a priest. 

“In 1613 the Catholics of the county of Dublin were called 
four times before the magistrates, and pressed by promises and 
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threats to go to church and take the oath of supremacy. This 
was done to rob them of their religion or to impoverish them by 
fines. Our Fathers had to hide themselves, and sought shelter 
where they could. One of them from our Meath residence went 
into the North, and even to the most remote islands of Scotland, 
where the Catholics had not heard Mass for fifty years. When 
his presence was felt by the heretics he was tracked and had to 
return to Ulster. He went through that country doing all the 
good in his power. A minister’s son was converted by him, 
burned his Protestant books, and devoted himself to teaching 
the catechism to little children, in order to atone for the harm 
he had tried to do to grown-up Catholics. A lady was also 
converted by our missioner. She had educated the daughters 
of a dynast of that country, and had instilled into them the 
principles of Protestantism. After her reconciliation to the 
Church she gave herself up to teaching catechism to the Catholic 
children. Another Father visited the north coasts and islands 
of Connaught, and during the Lent his sermons were attended 
by about eighteen hundred people.”?! 

The dangers of capture to which our Fathers were exposed in 
this year may be imagined from the fact that, from the report of 
a spy, all their places of abode were known to the Government. 
There is in Trinity College? a paper labelled, “ November, 1613. 
Names of Sundrie Priests, etc.: In the county of Dublin, 
Christopher Holywood, Provincial of the Jesuits, James Sale, 
John Cusack, Richard Lenan, Robert Bathe, Jesuits.” It gives 
the names, and, generally, the precise places of abode of twenty- 
six members of the Society. Another report of 1613 says 
Holywood and Robert Nugent, S.J., “are for the most part in 
and near the borders of Westmeath, and reside chiefly in the 
Pale of Leinster.”? In 1615 the Commissioners report, among 
the “names of such Jesuits and eminent priests as are appointed 
by the Pope, and exercise jurisdiction in Dublin,” Holywood 
is kept and harboured by Sir Christopher Plunket; Everard, 
brother to Sir John Everard, resorteth to this city, and is 
secretly harboured; Lennon, a famous priest, is kept by 
Nicholas Netterville This Sir C. Plunket of Dunsoghly was 
Holywood’s kinsman, and the father of one or two Jesuits. 

1 Jouvancy, in his Historia S.J., gives these extracts from Holywood’s Annual 
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I.—FATHER RIVINGTON AND MR. PULLER.! 


Mr. PULLER’S Primitive Saints and the See of Rome has 
caused a stir among Anglicans, many of whom have spoken 
of it as an unanswerable refutation of the Catholic position. 
The same view has been taken of it by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
to whom it-is dedicated, and who, under the influence of its 
presentation of the facts, declares, in a Preface of the warmest 
appreciation, that “such assumptions (as those involved in the 
Vatican Decrees) are so contradictory to the honest interpre- 
tation of the writings and acts of the Church of the first 
centuries, that it is difficult to see how they could ever be 
made, except through ignorance, or the blinding influence of 
ambition.” Mr. Puller himself has been so impressed by his 
own reasonings, that he can only ask “if, after all, it is not 
safer from the Roman point of view to brand the appeal to 
the Fathers as treason.” 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Puller has put his case 
with considerable effectiveness, and it must be feared that in 
the case of the many who trust to his honour and accuracy 
for the fidelity of his version of the facts, and dispense with 
any personal inquiry into the sources, the book may do as 
much harm as Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons, or even more, 
since it breathes (as we gladly recognize) a spirit of greater 
gentleness and courtesy. 

Under these circumstances it is matter for congratulation 
that Father Rivington should have come promptly forward to 
explain to us how much Mr. Puller has relied for the success 
of his argument on omissions and manipulations of what he 
found in the text of the Fathers and early Church historians. 
Father Rivington had already written an excellent appreciation 
of the book in the Dublin Review, and now he uses the right 


1 An Appeal to History. A Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln. By the Rev. Luke 
Rivington, M.A, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1893. 
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given him by Mr. Puller’s many references to his own previous 
writings, and addresses an open letter of reply to the Bishop of 
Lincoln. Possibly this form of publication may tend to bring 
his criticism of his opponent better under the notice of those 
who most need it. 

Father Rivington, having promised us a larger work in the 
autumn, the argument of which will require him to discuss 
other questions raised by Mr. Puller, selects for examination in 
this Letter three points on which his adversary appears to lay 
particular stress. The first of these is the attitude of St. Meletius 
of Antioch to St. Damasus, the Pope of his day. Mr. Puller 
deduces from the history of St. Meletius that “if the test of 
schism is communion with the Holy See, that Saint was a 
schismatic in life and a schismatic in death; and that con- 
sequently the second Cécumenical Council, and all that 
wonderful galaxy of saints which rendered it so specially 
illustrious, were all implicated in the deadly sin of schism.” 
Such a conclusion, if well-founded, would unquestionably tend 
to show a divergence of faith between the modern and the 
ancient Church, for the modern Church would not regard as 
a saint one who lived and died in schism. 

Mr. Puller grounds his contention on the disputed succession, 
in the fourth century, to the see of Antioch, for which there 
were at the time the two claimants, Meletius and Paulinus. 
Paulinus was certainly in communion with St. Damasus of 
Rome, and St. Meletius was not—at least so Mr. Puller asserts. 
But the case is by no means so easy to decide, and Father 
Rivington opposes to Mr. Puller’s selected facts a careful and 
complete account of the whole history. From this it appears 
that although St. Paulinus was recognized by Rome, as also by 
Alexandria, as the legitimate Bishop of Antioch, Meletius was 
in all probability recognized as a co-ordinate Bishop in the same 
place; and, even if he did not receive that amount of recog- 
nition, was at least not out of communion with the Holy See, 
for it is to be remembered that non-recognition by the Pope of 
a claimant’s title to the episcopal office does not zfso facto imply 
his exclusion from Catholic communion. And, as_ Father 
Rivington points out, Meletius distinctly claimed that he was 
in communion with Damasus. The attitude of the Holy See 
towards Meletius was apparently one of suspended judgment ; 
a very natural attitude (considering the complications of the 
Antiochene struggle, and the undoubtedly equivocal character 
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of his election), for one placed at such a distance and so harassed 
by his own troubles in the West. 

The second point with which Father Rivington deals is 
Mr. Puller’s curious notion about the unity of the Church. 
He seems to think that, “on the Roman theory, the 
external unity of the Church is a mechanical unity: it is a 
unity which cannot be broken;” “it is the rigidly necessary 
result of the way in which the Church is defined:” whereas, 
on the Anglican theory, “it is no mechanical unity resulting 
from an iron necessity; it is produced by the action of the 
Holy Ghost, who dwells in the Church and in the hearts of 
the Church’s members, and by the free co-operation of their 
sanctified wills.” One might fairly ask Mr. Puller if he has 
not left out a “not” in this last sentence; for if the Anglican 
theory is to determine who comprise the Catholic Church, the 
palpable fact is that the Holy Ghost does zo¢ produce in them 
the unity in question. But Father Rivington is able to retort 
on his opponent, and say with all truth that, when we consider 
the difference between the teaching of the Bishop of Lincoln, of 
his Anglican colleague the Bishop of Liverpool, and, on the 
other hand, of Leo XIII., all of whom are, according to the 
Anglican theory, mysteriously united in the profession of one 
faith, “surely the unity here is the result of a definition ; it is 
indeed, to go no further, a mere matter of theory.” Catholic 
unity of course, like everything else, pre-supposes a definition. 
The unity itself is, however, not the result, but the realization 
of the definition, and the mystery is that such a definition 
should be capable of realization, whilst the key to the mystery 
lies just in that co-operation of the Holy Spirit with the sancti- 
fied free-wills of men which, evidenced here on so striking a 
scale, is evidenced nowhere else as a source of unity. 

Father Rivington’s third count against Mr. Puller is over the 
latter’s treatment of the Apiarius case. We have left ourselves 
no room to summarize it, nor is this necessary, as we trust all 
our readers who are interested in the history of the Papal claims 
will make themselves acquainted with this excellent examina- 
tion into a history of recognized difficulty. We are quite sure 
that any one who does this will feel that Mr. Puller, as usual, 
has given only an inadequate and mistaken account of the facts 
and that the true facts, when carefully weighed, are much more 
a testimony to than against the recognition in that age of the 
supremacy, not primary of honour, of the Roman Church. 
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2.—THE LABOURS OF THE APOSTLES.! 


The veteran Bishop of Burlington, U.S.A. has lately 
published an account of the early days of Christianity, which 
if it had nothing else to recommend it, would be strongly 
recommended by his own personal character and the long 
career of his own apostolic labours. More than fifty years have 
elapsed since he first set foot as a priest on the shores of 
America. A Breton by birth, he was educated at the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, and volunteered for the American Mission on the 
occasion of a visit of Dr. Purcell, of Cincinnati, who was seeking 
for much needed recruits for the clergy of his diocese. He tells 
us in the Preface to his book that on his way out (the voyage 
then lasted forty-five days) he made friends with an old gentle- 
man who was taking his daughter home from a Paris boarding- 
school, and the ignorance and indifference to religion that his 
new friends manifested caused him the greatest astonishment, 
and at first seemed to him almost incredible. But he soon 
found when he began his labours in America that they were but 
ordinary specimens of Protestants in the States, and that the 
ministers were not really much better informed than their 
congregations. 

This discovery first suggested to him to write a book about 
the first origin of the Christian religion and the manner in 
which conversions were worked by the Apostles and Jesus 
Christ Himself. He has begun with a short account of the 
method employed by our Lord and the means that He took to 
perpetuate His doctrine, and quotes various passages from the 
New Testament to illustrate his meaning. Next he tells us how 
the New Testament came to be written, giving a brief account 
of the four Evangelists: and how the Gospel spread from land 
to land through the preaching of its chosen ministers and 
especially of the great Apostle St. Paul. Then follows a brief 
history of the other Apostles and a very clear and straight- 
forward exposition of the Petrine texts, beginning with the 
well-known passage respecting the keys, where he puts the 
argument very simply and convincingly. 

In ancient times, and particularly among the Hebrew people, 
keys were an emblem of jurisdiction. To affirm that a man had 
received the keys of a city was equivalent to the assertion that he 

1 The Labours of the Apostles: their Teaching of the Nations. By the Right 
Rey. Luis de Goesbriand, D.D., Bishop of Burlington. 
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had been appointed its governor. In the Book of Revelations our 
Saviour says that He hath “the keys of death and of Hell,” which 
means that He is endowed with power over death and Hell. In fact, 
even to this day does not the presentation of keys convey among 
ourselves the idea of authority? If the proprietor of a house, on 
leaving it for the summer, says to any friend, “Here are the keys 
of my house,” would not this simple declaration, without a word of 
explanation, convey the idea, “I give you full control of my house ; 
you may admit or exclude whom you please; you represent me in my 
absence”? Let us now apply this interpretation to our Redeemer’s 
words, when He says to Peter, “I will give to thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven;” and He evidently means: I will give thee 
supreme authority over My Church, which is the citadel of faith, My 
earthly Jerusalem. Thou and thy successors shall be My visible 
representatives to the end of time. (p. 157.) 

Another chapter respecting the Rule of Faith and its relation 
to the New Testament and some practical hints for those who 
desire to find the Truth, conclude this little volume, which we 
hope may clear away the mists of ignorance, of unbelief that 
are now, quite as much as fifty years ago, veiling the eyes 
of Protestants and hindering them from a knowledge of the 


Truth. 


3.—THE CEREMONIES OF ORDINATION.! 


Dean O’Leary has conferred a very great luxury on all who 
assist at an ordination. The masters of ceremonies will be the 
most largely benefited, for they will find all that they require 
for the proper organization of the rarely occurring and some- 
what complicated function of which they have the direction. 
Those who are to be ordained can prepare themselves with 
little trouble, and understand well beforehand the accompanying 
ceremonies of the most momentous occurrence of their lives. 
The choir will be glad to have the book in their hands for their 
guidance, and the friends of those who are ordained, as well as 
the bystanders who are attracted on so solemn an occasion, 
will be able to follow intelligently the wonderful drama that is 
acted under their eyes. 

The book is ‘rendered very much more complete by the 
insertion of the full ceremonies of the Masses in which Orders 


1 The Ceremonies of Ordination, wth the Ceremonies of the Masses, Private and 
Solemn, in which Orders are conferred. By Rev. Patrick O'Leary, Dean, Maynooth 
College. Browne and Nolan, 1893. 
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are conferred, which are either a Low Mass or a High Mass 
celebrated by the Ordinary or by a Bishop who is not the 
Ordinary ; and these are wisely followed by directions for the 
Bishop’s assistants in a Low Mass, and by the Pontifical Masses 
in the presence or without the presence of the Cathedral 
Chapter. It is a most useful thing to have the ceremonies on 


these important occasions in so handy a book as Father 
O'Leary’s. 

The Dean of Maynooth follows, we are glad to see, Mgr. 
Martinucci in the main, and we wish it were possible to follow 
him altogether. Whenever the Dean leaves him, he says so 
and gives good reason for it; and it is certainly vexatious to 
come across such a phrase as “at the Gospel side, according 
to Martinucci, though the Ceremonial and Pontifical expressly 
mention the Epistle side.” (p. 219.) If a little more trouble had 
been bestowed on Martinucci’s book, at all events in the editio 
emendata et auctior, it would have been invaluable. We could 
then have afforded to discard all other books on ceremonies. 
As it is, Dean O’Leary has been obliged to make exceptions, 
but he is careful not to make them except when necessary, and 
to say when they occur. This of itself is a great mark of the 
respect due to the first Master of Ceremonies of our time. 


4.—A STUDY ON LOCKE.! 

Baron von Hertling’s monograph on Locke will be of real 
service to students of the history of modern philosophy. His 
object neither is to write a biography nor to give an analysis of 
Locke’s philosophical writings. He limits himself to a very 
thorough inquiry into the origin of a want of harmony that 
exists between various parts of Locke’s speculations. 

No intelligent reader who has attentively perused Locke’s 
famous Essay on Human Understanding can have failed to 
remark that he contradicts himself flagrantly in the principles 
that he advances concerning the genesis and extent of our 
intellectual knowledge. He appears to build up a system that 
may be compared to a railway station terminating in a medizval 
Gothic spire. In some passages he writes as though he were an 

1 John Locke und die Schule von Cambridge. Von Dr. Georg Freiherrn von 
Hertling. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 1892. xi. and 
316 pp. 8vo. 
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adherent of sensualism, whilst in others he rises to high thoughts 
of which a disciple of St. Thomas ought not to be ashamed. 
Having in the first book of his Essay discarded the hypothesis 
of innate ideas, he opens the second by assuming not only that 
our mind in the beginning of its existence is like “white paper, 
void of all characters, without any ideas,” but also that “all the 
materials of reason and knowledge” are due to experience. 


Our observation, employed either about external sensible objects, or 
about the internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected on 
by ourselves, is that which supplies our understandings with all the 
materials of thinking. (Zssay, bk. ii. ch. i. § 2.) 


In the reception of the simple ideas with which external 
experience and internal reflection furnish us, “the understanding 
is merely passive.” (/dzd. § 25.) Its activity, as far as the framing 
of ideas is concerned, consists in combining, comparing, separat- 
ing simple ideas. 

This shows man’s power and its way of operation to be much what 
the same is in the material and intellectual world. For the materials in 
both being such as he has no power over, either to make or destroy, all 
that man can do is either to unite them together, or to set them by one 
another, or wholly separate them. (l.c. ch. 12, § 1.) 


Pressing statements like these to their logical consequences, 
we gather that Locke was one of the chief forerunners of 
modern Phenomenalism and Positivism, and we may be 
tempted even to class him with the outspoken adherents of 
sensualism and materialism. Yet in his own mind he was 
far removed from them. 

If in combating the supposition of innate ideas Locke 
insists unduly upon experience and reflection as the only 
sources of our ideas, he maintains no less strenuously that there 
are general, indubitable, eternal truths, and that by reasoning 
from most certain principles we can arrive at a certain knowledge 
of God and His attributes and of the moral law as dependent 
upon God for its binding force. 


General and certain truths are only founded on the habitudes and 
relations of abstract ideas. A sagacious and methodical application of 
our thoughts for the finding out these relations, is the only way to 
discover all that can be put with truth and certainty, concerning them, 
into general propositions. By what steps we are to proceed in these, is 
to be learned in the school of the mathematicians, who from very plain 
and easy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a continued chain of 
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reasoning, proceed to the discovery and demonstration of truths that 
appear at first sight beyond human capacity. (bk. iv. ch. 12, § 7.) 

Wheresoever we can suppose such a creature as man i, endowed 
with such faculties, and thereby furnished with such ideas, as we have, 
we must conclude he must needs, when he applies his thoughts to the 
consideration of his ideas, know the truth of certain propositions that 
will arise from the agreement or disagreement which he will perceive in 
his own ideas. Such propositions are therefore called efernal truths. 
(op. cit. bk. iv. ch. 11, § 14.) 


As regards our ability of knowing God, Locke is of opinion 
that “we cannot want a clear proof of Him as long as we carry 
ourselves about us.” (bk iv. ch. 10, § 1.) 


From the consideration of ourselves, and what we infallibly find in 
our constitutions, our reason leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
and evident truth, that there is an eternal, most powerful, and most 
knowing Being; which whether any one will please to call God, it 
matters not. The thing is evident ; and from this idea duly considered, 
will easily be deduced all those other attributes which we ought to 
ascribe to this Eternal Being. If, nevertheless, any one should be found 
so senselessly arrogant as to suppose men alone knowing and wise, but 
yet the product of mere ignorance and chance, and that all the rest of 
the universe acted only by that blind hap-hazard, I shall leave with him 
that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully (I. ii. De Zeg.) to be 
considered at his leisure: ‘‘What can be more sillily arrogant and 
misbecoming than for a man to think that he has a mind and under- 
standing in him, but yet in all the universe beside there is no such 
thing? or that those things which with the utmost stretch of his reason 
he can scarce comprehend, should be moved and managed without any 
reason at all?” . . . We more certainly know that there is a God, than 
there is anything else without us. When I say we now, I mean there 
is such a knowledge within our reach which we cannot miss, if we will 
but apply our minds to that as we do to several other inquiries. 
(l.c. § 6.) 


No less decided is Locke’s opinion on the possibility of 
constructing an ever valid system of ethics. 


The ideas that ethics are conversant about, being all real essences, 
and such as, I imagine, have a discoverable connection and agreement 
one with another ; so far as we car find their habitudes and relations, 
so far we shall be possessed of certain, real, and general truths; and I 
doubt not but, if a right method were taken, a great part of morality 
might be made out with that clearness that could leave, to a considering 
man, no more reason to doubt than he could have to doubt of the truth 
of propositions in mathematics which have been demonstrated to him. 
(op. cit. bk. iv. ch. 12, § 8.) 
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If the preceding passage shows us Locke in opposition to 
the relativity of ethical notions upheld by evolutionists, the 
following contrasts with Kantian autonomy : 


That God has given a rule whereby men should govern themselves, 
I think there is nobody so brutish as to deny. He has a right to it, we 
are His creatures. He has goodness and wisdom to direct our actions 
to that which is best, and He has power to enforce it by rewards and 
punishments, of infinite weight and duration, in another life; for 
nobody can take us out of His hands. This is the only true touch- 
stone of moral rectitude. (op. cit. bk. ii. ch. 28, n. 8.) 


These and other passages drawn from Locke’s_ works, 
chiefly from his famous Essay, the significance of which is 
pointed out by Herr von Hertling in his first chapter, make it 
very clear that in the philosophy of Locke two tendencies of 
thought ryn parallel, an empirical and an intellectual one, 
without an attempt being made to show how the one agrees 
with the other. 

The first question suggested by this observation now is: 
How could Locke honestly be so inconsistent with himself? 
Is there any way of explaining how it happened that his mind 
was not struck by so flagrant contradictions ? 

Baron de Hertling finds the answer to this in the fact that 
Locke was an amateur philosopher, who worked at his chief 
writings in leisure hours, with many interruptions, for twenty 
years, shaping into a whole various views on philosophical 
subjects by which his mind had been favourably impressed. 
These views, coming from different sources, and based upon 
different principles, clashed with one another, but lack of 
thoroughness in digesting and systematizing his subject-matter 
prevented our philosopher from perceiving the want of unity 
and consistency in his opinions. 

Another question, and one of greater interest to students of 
the history of philosophy, presents itself here. To what definite 
influence are we to ascribe the double line of thought developed 
by Locke? Have we in his empiricism a further development 
of that of Bacon and Hobbes? And whence his intellectualism ? 

In the opinion of our author, the rationalistic colouring of 
Locke's philosophy is due to the so-called Cambridge school. 
Before proving this assertion, he gives us in the second chapter 
.a very interesting account of the line of thought pursued by the 
representatives of that school, Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, 
Ralph Cudworth, and Henry More. These men endeavoured 
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to demonstrate from reason the fundamental truths of religion 
and the reasonableness of Christianity. Utterly opposed. to 
the Catholic Church, they attempted to unite the adherents 
of the many sects into which in the seventeenth century the 
Established Church was splitting up, by insisting upon unity 
in fundamental and practical truths. Their ideas on the relation 
of science to faith were neither Catholic nor Protestant, but 
rationalistic, logically leading to a denial of Christian mysteries. 
Thus far the name of Latitudinarians given to them by their 
contemporaries, was not unmerited. Interesting is the account 
we get of their connection with and opposition to Descartes 
and Bacon, and of their war against Hobbes. 

In their struggle against exaggerated empiricism, and their 
broad views on Christianity, they had supporters in Culverwell, 
Glanvill, Isaak Barrow, Edward Fowler, Simon Patrick, of the 
opinions of whose regarding the use of reason in matters of 
faith, a sketch is given. 

In the third chapter Locke’s relation to the school of 
Cambridge is dwelt, upon. After having given an insight 
into his numerous personal connections with its leaders, 
De Hertling compares his religious views with theirs, and 
comes to the conclusion that the characteristic way in which 
Locke supplements his empiricism by intellectual elements 
is to be traced back to the influence of the school of Cambridge 
as to its most probable source. 

Certain objections that might be raised against this view, 
are obviated in the fourth chapter by an inquiry into the fact 
which occasioned Locke’s Essay. He himself in his “Epistle 
to the Reader” tells us that he got the first impulse to its 
composition during a conversation he had with some friends 
on quite a different subject. What this subject was, he does 
not indicate. However, there is in the British Museum a copy 
of the Essay, originally belonging to the family of James 
Tyrrell, a fellow-pupil of Locke in Christ’s College. In it we 
find a marginal note to this effect : 

“TIT remember being myself one of those that met there 
when the discourse began about the principles of morality and 
revealed religion.” Considering this remark in the light thrown 
on it by the whole tenour of Locke’s Essay, and particularly by 
the manifest opposition in which he puts himself therein to 
Hobbes, De Hertling thinks it probable that Locke’s intention 
was to show that in matters of natural philosophy, conclusions 
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to the special causes of events cannot be absolutely certain, but 
only more or less probable. The opposition between Locke 
and Hobbes, and the indirect attacks on the latter contained 
in Locke’s Essay, are brought well to the front. (pp. 266—274.) 

In the last chapter a very thoughtful estimate is given of 
the position Locke holds in the history of philosophy as 
opponent of innate ideas. It is shown that he was not the 
first English champion who took up the gauntlet against 
Descartes, but rather followed in the wake of Samuel Parker. 
The analysis of Parker’s views, as also the exposition of the 
reasons advanced by Descartes and Antoine le Grand in 
defence of the theory of innate ideas, will be welcomed by 
students as a help to get clear notions on a subject liable to 
misunderstanding. They will also find that there are good 
reasons for saying that Locke in combating innate ideas 
attacked rather the fundamental principles of that theory 
considered in its outlines than either Descartes or those 
members of the school of Cambridge who held with the French 
philosopher on this point. 

We take leave of the work of the learned German Baron 
with the impression that he has not only supported his chief 
contention—Locke’s dependence upon the school of Cambridge 
for his intellectualism—by good arguments; but in doing so, 
he has also done good service to the memory of the English 
philosopher in making it very clear that he, if judged by his 
subjective tendencies of thought, is neither a forerunner of 
modern sensualism nor of modern Kantianism, but rather, if 
we may Say so, a half-fledged scholastic. 


5.—LIFE OF MERE MARIE THERESE! 


The origin of the Institute of Daughters of the Cross was a 
humble one, and, as is often the case with active works of 
charity, destined later on to find wide extension and permanent 
success, the period of its growth and development was one of 
struggle and difficulty. The foundation and formation of this 
Congregation was due to the piety, zeal, and perseverance of 
the sisters Mdlles. Jeanne and Ferdinande Haze, the elder of 


1 Life of Mere Marie Thérese. Foundress and first Superior-General of the 
Daughters of the Cross. From the French, With a Preface by Cardinal Vaughan. 
London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 
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whom is the Mére Marie Thérése, whose life and labours are 
the subject of the interesting volume to which we now call the 
reader’s attention. 

The idea conceived by these two Belgian ladies of forming a 
religious institute took shape under the direction and with the 
co-operation of a priest of Liege, Canon Habets, who drew up 
the Rules and Constitutions of the new family. It was con- 
secrated to Jesus Crucified and Mary Mother of Dolours, 
towards whom the foundress had always been drawn by a very 
deep and tender devotion. The end and aim proposed by its 
members is to imitate the Redeemer in His mortal life, to follow 
in the footsteps of His Blessed Mother, to give glory to God, 
and labour for their own salvation and that of their neighbours 
by engaging in all works of charity without exception that the 
Gospel inspires. The chief work of the Congregation, and 
the one for which the foundress had a marked preference, is 
the education of the young, especially the children of the poor. 
The other works of charity are hospitals and homes, refuges for 
all the physical and moral miseries whereto poor suffering 
humanity is subject. Once duly organized, it became evident 
how greatly the Institute was needed; Mére Marie Therese 
received so many pressing solicitations for Sisters, that she 
found it impossible to respond to the applications. At the time 
of its approval by the Holy See in 1844, thirteen years after it 
had been started, it comprised seven communities, numbering 
in all seventy-four Sisters, who practised all kinds of works of 
charity and mercy. They were, the Bishop reported, “not only 
models of regular observance and all other religious virtues, but 
also the edification of the faithful and the consolation of the 
Church by their zeal for the salvation of souls, to which they 
devote themselves with wonderful success.” 

For the first thirty years the sphere of the labours of the 
Daughters of the Cross was confined to Belgium and Germany. 
In 1863 they came to England, where, as elsewhere, vicissitudes 
of adversity and prosperity awaited them. The _ principal 
interest attaching to their work in the eyes of English Catholics 
is the record of their long, faithful, and successful service in 
India. It is therefore to this portion of the book which 
deals with the work done in that wide field of labour that we 
turn. 

Mgr. Steins, S.J., Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay, was the first 
to request Mére Marie Thérése to spare -ome Sisters for his 
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diocese, where Catholic institutions were sadly needed. Five 
Sisters were sent to Kurrachee. They opened schools there; 
the number of pupils increased so rapidly that the next year 
the Bishop asked for reinforcements from Europe, as some of 
the Religious were ill from over-work. Gradually new missions 
were opened at Bombay, Balasore, Calcutta, and elsewhere ; the 
courage evinced by these Sisters in going about amongst the 
savages was admirable, they led a missionary life in the true 
sense of the word, a life of poverty, sacrifice, abnegation, more 
rigorous than can be readily imagined.  Erelong they 
extended their apostolate to adults, and having mastered the 
language, went into the villages and instructed many poor 
pagans in our holy religion. But it is hardly credible what 
labour and perseverance was required for their conversion, 
their ideas were wrong about everything, and every new notion 
gave rise to absurd commentaries. An example will illustrate 
this : 

A recently converted pagan woman, living in another village, came 
one day to the Sisters (at Chyebassa) to bring her little son, whom she 
wished to be instructed. She was shown the chapel and assisted at 
Benediction. It was the first time she heard the sounds of the 
harmonium. The poor woman crouched in a corner, quaking with 
fear, and after the service was over she, still trembling, said to the 
other women, “In what an agony I was in that chapel! Did you not 
see the Sister sitting before that large box full of dongas? How she 
did beat them, and how she made the poor spirits scream!” (p. 186.) 


The children were on the whole docile and easily trained to 
order and discipline, but from time to time their savage instincts 
asserted themselves. Thus one little boy, Lulo, notwithstanding 
his baptism and good resolutions, sometimes escaped to run free 
through the forests all day long. In the evening he would 
return, saying: “Sister, I have sinned much, I wish to go to 
confession.” After that he would keep quiet, until the tempta- 
tion again arose. 

We have said but little about the exemplary woman who, 
under God, was the unseen mainspring of the great work 
carried on by the Daughters of the Cross. She lived nearly 
to the age of ninety-four years, and as she advanced in years, 
she advanced likewise in virtue, endearing herself more and 
more to her spiritual children. Many edifying anecdotes are 
related concerning the spirit of obedience and submission she 
exhibited not only to M. Habets, whose word was law, but in 
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all personal matters, to her Assistant ; concerning her industry 
and exactitude, no moment finding her unoccupied; her 


patience under humiliations, which she bore without excusing, 


herself ; her readiness to acknowledge herself in the wrong. 


Once, on account of a misunderstanding, Mére M. Thérése gave a 
severe reprimand to a Sister. The following morning, the matter 
having been cleared up, she happened to meet this Sister, and said to 
her: “I was unjust towards you yesterday; this grieves me much; 
pardon me, my child, and let us forget it.” 

Mére M. Thérése could not bear to hear her Congregation extolled. 
She had such a lowly opinion of herself and of her works, consecrated 
though they were to the glory of God, that during the greater 
part of her life, she was tormented with the apprehension of never 
seeing God in Heaven. On one occasion when a Sister spoke to her 
of the happiness of Heaven, the countenance of our good Mother 
changed, and with a sad expression, she bent her head, covered her 
face with her hand for an instant, and then, as if labouring under a 
profound feeling of her unworthiness: “ Ah, Heaven, Heaven!” she 
exclaimed, “I am afraid I shall never reach Heaven.” (pp. 235, 239.) 


Her great devotion was to the Passion of our Lord and 
the Dolours of Mary. She said the crucifix was the book most 
suited for a Daughter of the Cross, and it was her own constant 
meditation. “Every day,” she would say, “be ready with fresh 
courage to be nailed to the Cross; never weary of the way of 
the Cross; tread the road to Calvary; and do not drag the 
Cross, that would be the sign of a weak soul.” 

Her daughters have learnt her spirit: the pages of this 


book testify that they refuse no sacrifice to the Divine Saviour,, 


and what is more, they make every sacrifice with joy. 


6.—THE PRISON LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.! 


The Prison Life of Marie Antoinette is a very interesting 
book on a singularly interesting subject; a book which will 
attract the veneration due to a noble woman who was, almost 
beyond expression, tried in the furnace and not found wanting. 
We always approach a biography with some misgiving. We 
half fear that personal predilection will idealize a character im 
accordance with the writer’s sentiments, rather than with strict 


1 The Prison Life of Marie Antoinette. By M.C. Bishop. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1893. 
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regard to historic accuracy. But Mrs. Bishop steers a straight 
course between the Scylla of sentiment and the Charybdis of 
dry matter of fact, without obtruding and without concealing 
her devotion to the object of her sketch. In calm and measured 
language, we have such details set before us as will place the 
daughter of Maria Teresa high among the admirable women 
who in very truth have adorned human nature. 

Introduced when barely fifteen into the refined corruption of 
the French Court, the young wife of the Dauphin had a very 
difficult part to play. Her very innocence and frankness gave 
many openings for malicious censure. Her husband was but a 
year older than herself, a heavy, unimpressionable, irresolute 
character, “an oiled billiard-ball,” as Mirabeau nicknamed him, 
and he hardly knew how to appreciate the woman Providence 
had given him for his wife. The kindly hand of great misfortune, 
however, which developed unforeseen nobility in the King’s 
character, also taught him her worth, and out of the vice and 
frivolity of a corrupt Court, has brought a perfect example of 
conjugal fidelity and domestic affection. An age such as ours 
wants this example. We can study how a human character 
can be raised high above human nobility; we can see the 
elevating and sustaining power of Catholicity, never more 
prominently set in evidence than when brought sharply into 
contrast with the ignoble passions and inhuman degradation 
reached by the professors of the doctrines of ’89. 

Marie Antoinette was destined to see the extremes of life. 
“Madam,” said Marshal de Brissac to her on her first entry 
into Paris, “you see before you two hundred thousand lovers.” 
In a few years “the Austrian” had ten times that number of 
enemies, and malicious tongues had tried to destroy her good 
name many years before the guillotine brought her peace and 
eternal rest. More clear-sighted than her husband, she suspected 
their danger from the first, and courageously prepared to meet 
it. “I know what fate awaits us,” she said to La Fayette, “but 
my duty is to die by my King and by my children.” 

One is tempted to make many extracts, giving us pictures 
of that strange prison group, which affords such lessons of family 
life in the midst of such sordid surroundings. 


It was seven o’clock when the Royal family arrived. . . . An 
officer of the Commune, lantern in hand, showed the King the room 
he was now to occupy. It was lighted only by a single window. 
Louis entered calmly: he took down from the walls some indecent 
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prints. The Royal family were without even a change of clothes. 
“Did I not say so?” was the Queen’s only word to Madame de 
Tourzel, as she leant over the tired Dauphin’s bed. Then she 
resumed the patient courage which remained with her to the end, and 
busied herself in arranging the rooms which her husband and her 
children were to occupy. 


Often she sat up at night when the King had retired, to 
mend his only coat. But the family was not yet separated, and 
the care of her children and the occupation of keeping their 
apartment clean filled up her time, while Louis taught his son 
French, Latin, history, and geography. It was not all unhappi- 
ness while yet they were a united family, the Queen educating 
her daughter in all womanly virtues, while Louis unconsciously 
described their life when one day he said: “ My children, the 
summary of life is love, labour, and prayer.” 

But her husband was taken to death, and her son—a bright 
child, sensitive and imaginative, and precocious from the strange 
scenes he had witnessed—her son was literally torn from her 
arms to a fate worse than death. Here is one anecdote about 
him : 

An iron safe was discovered at the Tuileries which contained some 
papers of the King, which were used to create fresh “ public opinion.” 
The little Prince heard some rumour of the business, and one day he 
raised almost a ferment by saying at dinner, “ Mamma, here is a good 
cake. If you like I will put it in the cupboard here and no one will be 
able to get it.” Every one glanced round to discover the mysterious 
hiding-place, and the Queen said, “‘My son, I do not see the cupboard.” 
“ Here it is, mother,” he replied, pointing to his mouth. 


This was the child given over to Simon, shut up in darkness 
and in solitude, his window closed and padlocked, his shirt and 
stockings not changed for more than a year. Happily, his 
mother, though living within a few yards, never knew the full 
extent of what Liberty and Equality had procured for her boy. 
Her own lot was sad enough. After the King’s death, she had 
a solitary ill-lighted cell, and when denied the use of knitting- 
needles, she unravelled some tapestry and knitted in the dark 
with toothpicks. 

There are many details which will live in the reader’s 
memory, no less than the summing up of a history which points 
a moral to our own days. The same errors which made the 
prison life of Marie Antoinette possible then, exist now. We 
must all feel the truth of Mis. Bishop’s closing words : 
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The world of Western Europe is the world that outraged Marie 
Antoinette and Elizabeth, and committed the pre-eminent crime of the 
child-King’s demoralization and ruin; and if we claim credit for the 
material improvement of our epoch, we must also bear the shame of 
the sophism and disorder which marked its birth. Not in Dahomey 
or in Siberia were these things done. Marie Antoinette trod the 
difficult path of pain and humiliation, by which indeed she rose to 
a place among the supreme women of the world, and in that path this 
little book follows her, as she stands at last and for all time, undoubted 
Queen, true wife, and devoted mother. 


One lays down the book with regret, and with the conviction 
that, as she becomes better known, Marie Antoinette will fully 
share the chivalrous devotion and almost religious veneration 
bestowed on that other French Queen, Mary Queen of Scots, 
whose fate was less bitter if not less tragic. “ Unhappy 
Princess,” said Louis of his wife, “her marriage promised her 
a crown.” *Yes. And it gave her one—not an earthly coronet, 
but an unfading crown in Heaven. 


7.—THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTsS.! 


The modesty or the indifference of the good people of 
Majorca has well-nigh removed their beautiful island from 
the purview of the ordinary traveller. Railway Guides ignore 
the lines of steamers that traverse the hundred miles which 
separate it from Spain, and this, though there is a service 
from Valencia, and another from Barcelona. It is not 
included in the circular tours, which render travelling nowa- 
days so easy. Yet of late, Mr. Wood’s work on Majorca, with 
the fascinating illustrations by Mr. Brewer, jun., has made the 
many charms of the island very much more widely known, 
and to a Catholic its connection with the life of the recently- 
canonized St. Alphonsus Rodriguez has given it an additional 
interest. 

The separate publication of Colonel Prendergast’s admirable 
lecture brings before a still wider circle the claims of the unique 
Cathedral of Palma upon their interest. He has done his work 
thoroughly, and the plan and the admirable illustrations help 
to the understanding of his words, lucid and interesting as they 

1 The Royal Institute of British Architects: The Cathedral of Palma, Majorca. 


By Colonel Lenox Prendergast, Hon. Assoc. Paper read before Royal Institute 
of British Architects, February 13, 1893. London, 1893. 
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are. One of the chief ideas that the author developes is that to 
judge of a building, you must know for what purpose it was 
constructed, and he goes on to describe how from the lofty 
stand-point of the immense and exquisite Renascence Ambo 
he had witnessed there the elaborate ceremonial of the Holy 
Week of 1892. This portion alone of the lecture would be 
well worth publication, and we hope that his account may 
induce some Catholic student of comparative ritual to favour 
us with a still fuller and more exhaustive account of the remark- 
able Cathedral rite. 

The author seems to think that the blocking up of the 
windows as far as the tracery, so common in Spain, was con- 
structional, or at least done with a view of excluding the plague 
of flies. But surely the Provengal or French architects, who seem 
to have introduced Gothic art into the Peninsula in the wake 
of the conquerors of the Moors, had not learnt the power of 
the sun in those southern lands. While the Moslem built his 
mosque with but few openings, the wide windows of French 
or German churches were soon found unsuited to southern 
climates. Though a dull day makes Tarragona Cathedral, for 
example, dark almost to gloom, yet the normal light is quite 
sufficient in ordinary sunshine. 

It is said that the graceful and glorious reredos of the high 
altar of the Cathedral of Palma, which Colonel Prendergast 
describes, is once more to hold its own and to change places 
with the heavy Chiruguresque structure which had dethroned it. 
Majorcan Chapters were rich in the days of bad taste. He does 
not mention the graceful tomb of the ex-Antipope in the 
vestibule to the winter choir. The book is brought out in a 
way which is worthy of the Society by whom it is published. 


8.—HISTORICAL ROMANCES.! 


Writers of wholesome fiction are unfortunately not numerous 
in France at the present day, but amongst those whose works 
are harmless and at the same time worth reading, few hold a 
higher place than Alexandre de Lamothe. His stories of the 
Franco-Prussian War were reviewed at some length in the June 
number of THE MONTH, and we have now to notice another 


1(1) Les Martyrs de la Sibérie. (2) Marpha, Par Alexandre de Lamothe. Paris: 
Henri Gautier, Quai des Grands Augustins, 55. 
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series of a different kind, but of perhaps even greater interest, 
from the pen of the same prolific writer. Les Martyrs de la 
Sibérie, and its sequel Marpha, are vivid pictures of men and 
manners in Russia some thirty years ago, and terrible as some 
of the scenes portrayed undoubtedly are, we fear they are but 
little exaggerated. M. de Lamothe has had unusual oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the secrets of the prison- 
house, and was, in fact, an eye-witness of much which he 
describes, having been formerly, we believe, in the confidential 
employ of the Russian Government, though it is needless to say 
he has long since ceased to have any connection with it. Some 
of the details would seem almost incredible to the English 
reader, were they not to a great measure confirmed by the 
narratives of contemporary sufferers, and the authoritative state- 
ments in our own Parliamentary Blue Books. The whole 
system of government in Russia is rotten to the heart’s core, 
and it is seldom that either honour or honesty are met with 
amongst its officials. As to the clergy, there is little to be said 
in their favour, and although their ministrations are unquestion- 
ably valid, they do not command much respect among any 
class of the community, and we fear have scanty influence for 
good upon their people. It is well known that the late Czar, 
Nicholas, once told our Ambassador, Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
that he himself was the only man in his own dominions who did 
not steal. It is as well to mention these facts, lest any of our 
readers might be tempted to think the scenes in Les Martyrs de 
la Sibérie too highly coloured. 

The story opens with the period of Muscovite vengeance, 
which speedily followed the brief and abortive insurrection of 1863, 
when Berg, Mouravief, and Anenkof spread fire and desolation 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The Governor 
of the citadel of Warsaw, Ivan Krapoulof, is described as a 
most unfavourable specimen of the Russian official, whose sole 
idea is how to enrich himself at the expense of the State and 
the unfortunate captives in his hands. Every visit which a 
friend or relative desires to pay to some miserable inmate of the 
prison-house, as well as any alleviation of their lot has to be 
obtained from this man, either for money or its equivalent. As 
few of the Poles have any money left, jewels, ornaments, or 
other articles of value are the usual price of these interviews 
with a father, husband, or brother, and are then disposed of to 
a Jew named Abraham, who is the confident and broker of the 
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Governor. Amongst the prisoners is a certain Adam Chusco, 
a Pole of noble birth, who had inflicted much loss upon the 
Russians as commander of the Faucheurs de la Mort. This 
man had been condemned to death, and it was believed publicly 
executed some months ago, but in reality Krapoulof by a clever 
stratagem substituted another prisoner at the last moment, and 
shut up Chusco in a secret cell, with the intention of subse- 
quently making his captive useful for his own ends. Madame 
Thadea Chusco, who had for many months believed herself to 
be a widow, and mourned the loss of her beloved husband, is 
one day informed by Abraham, to her great surprise, that he 
is living all the time, and that she can see him by bribing the 
Governor. Needless to say, her joy and thankfulness know no 
bounds, and she gladly consents to purchase the permission of 
visiting him in his dungeon. Krapoulof subsequently offers to 
allow him to escape across the frontier for a heavy ransom, 
which Thadéa undertakes to furnish, and a delay of a few days 
is arranged in order to enable her to unearth some valuables, 
which had been concealed underground during the war, in a 
spot known only to Chusco. While this is being done, 
Krapoulof falls out with the Jew, his accomplice, who is thrown 
into prison himself, and cruelly tortured. He is only released 
on paying a large sum and signing a confession that he has 
passed off a forged note which has come into the Governor’s 
possession. Meanwhile his brother Jérémie has given information 
to the Governor-General of Warsaw, and an investigation is set 
on foot. Krapoulof, to avoid discovery, arranges with the 
officer in charge of a chain of exiles under orders for Siberia, 
to start that very night, and enters Chusco on the list under a 
false name. A commission of inquiry is held shortly after, and 
as no Chusco is to be found in the citadel, nor any trace of him, 
the charge is dismissed, and the Jews heavily fined for bringing 


a false accusation. 
When Thadea returns with the stipulated ransom, she 


is informed that her husband has been already sent off to the 
frontier, and that she will shortly receive a letter announcing 
his escape. Abraham, however, who suspects what has hap- 
pened, pursues the chain of exiles night and day, until he 
overtakes them, and soon ascertains that Chusco is amongst 
them. On his return he gives information to Thadea, who 
manages to enlist the services of Mdlle. Bagratief, a popular 
singer and the star of the Warsaw opera, on her behalf, and the 
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latter obtaining a private audience of the Governor-General of 
Warsaw, denounces Krapoulof as guilty of high treason. The 
identity of Chusco having been clearly ascertained, Krapoulof 
and his protector, General Patapof, are degraded and sent to 
Siberia themselves. Chusco’s sentence is changed into one of 
hard labour in the mines, and Thadea with their little child 
Etienne accompany him. The terrible journey on foot and in 
chains from Warsaw to Lake Baikal, which occupies two years, 
costs many of the exiles their lives, and though Chusco and his 
heroic wife ultimately reach their destination, he speedily 
succumbs to the fatal hardships of the mines, nor does she long 
survive him. Very touching is the description of his last 
moments, when attended by a Polish priest, himself one of the 
exiles and chained to a Russian malefactor. Thadea’s cousin, 
César Kirposky, and his wife, whose adventures form the subject 
of Marpha, are more fortunate, and succeed in escaping from 
Siberia under almost incredible difficulties. Mdlle. Bagratief 
retires from the stage, adopts little Etienne, and settles at 
Rome. General Mitved, the commandant of the chain of exiles, 
who had put to death Abraham’s son and daughter-in-law 
during the war, is followed up by the Jew with marvellous 
tenacity and perseverance, and ultimately murdered under 
circumstances of fearful cruelty. The descriptions of Russia 
and the countless peoples who own the sway of the Czar, the 
mineral riches of Siberia, its wild nomadic tribes, the hunting 
and fishing peculiar to the country, its strange atmospheric 
phenomena, the extraordinary sects which exist, and their 
fearful sanguinary rites, are one and all graphic in the extreme, 
and combine to render the work one of absorbing interest and 
full of information. The condition of the Poles is bad enough 
to-day, but it is at any rate better than it was at the period 
described, and some of the darker shades of Muscovite life have, 
we may trust, been toned down; nevertheless, Russia still 
remains the country of arbitrary government and _ religious 
persecution, while their products, the Nihilism of to-day, has 
added a new and disturbing element which was not in existence 
in 1864. As an evidence of the popularity of M. de Lamothe’s 
works, we may mention that Les Martyrs de la Sibérte has 
we believe already reached its thirtieth edition. Like all his 
other productions it is genuinely Catholic, and the moral tone 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
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9.—HERMANN VON MALLINCKRODT.! 


Eighteen years have passed since Mallinckrodt, the athlete 
who preceded Windthorst in the political arena as the zealous 
champion of “ Truth, Freedom, and Justice,” was carried to his 
last resting-place. All the Catholics of Germany mourned his 
loss, and even the men who had been his bitterest opponents, 
could not speak of him otherwise than with respect and admira- 
tion. No biography of this hero of the Kultur-kampf of any 
importance has however been published until now, for the Jesuit 
Father who undertook the work, and collected a considerable 
part of the necessary materials for it, did not live to accomplish 
his task. We have to thank Father Pfiilf, of the same Society, 
for having, with much ability and discrimination, compiled the 
present memoir to perpetuate the memory of one to whom his 
Catholic fellow-countrymen owe a lasting debt of gratitude, 
and on whose valiant struggles on behalf of the cause of the 
Church none who are interested in her weal and woes can look 
with indifference. 

Hermann v. Mallinckrodt was born in 1821. Although he 
was the child of a mixed marriage, his father being a Protestant, 
standing high in the employ of the Prussian Government, he 
was, together with his brother and sister, early and thoroughly 
grounded in the Catholic faith by the care of a gifted and pious 
mother. Nothing noteworthy is told of his youthful days. 
He was a sharp-witted, high-spirited boy, whose love of fun 
and mischief sorely taxed the forebearance of his eldest sister, 
who, on the death of their mother, had assumed the direction 
of the household and the management of two unruly but good- 
hearted brothers. On leaving school he studied jurisprudence 
in Berlin and afterwards at Bonn with diligence and success, 
so that a brilliant future in the legal profession was predicted 
for him. Just as he finished his course at the University, his 
father died, and the home of his childhood was broken up. 
Hermann then made his term of military service, for him a 
pleasurable period, with a regiment of Uhlans; it is almost 
surprising that one whose fine physique and good horseman- 
ship fitted him so well for a cavalry officer, and whose tastes 
undoubtedly inclined him in that direction, did not permanently 


1 Hermann von Mallinckrodt. Die Geschichte seines Lebens dargestellt von Otto 
Pfiilf, S.J. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 1892. 
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embrace a soldier’s calling. But Providence destined him to 
wield other weapons than the sword in his country’s service. 

After a few years spent in travelling, Mallinckrodt accepted 
a post as Assessor, and soon rose to the exercise of more 
important functions. In 1850 he was chief magistrate in Erfurt, 
and distinguished himself by the magnificence wherewith he 
caused the festival of Corpus Christi to be celebrated while he 
was in authority there. The close of 1852 witnessed the 
commencement of his political career; he was returned to 
Parliament by a small Catholic constituency in Westphalia, and 
immediately threw in his lot with the Catholic party, or Fraction 
as it was then called. His gifts as a politician and an orator 
soon came into play, and marked him as one destined to be a 
leader of men. What good use he made of those gifts, and how 
unflinchingly he opposed the laws inimical to Catholicism, is 
well knowf. His personal qualities were such as to win 
the esteem and affection both of those who differed from 
and those who agreed with the opinions he vindicated. 
“Never,” says one of his Parliamentary colleagues, “have I 
seen such force and dignity, such energy and activity, such 
firmness and wisdom, such good-sense and piety, united in one 
man.” Calm and self-possessed, he never allowed a hasty word 
to escape his lips, and the amenities levelled by irritated 
antagonists at himself or the party he represented brought not 
angry blush, but a contemptuous smile to his countenance. 
Those who knew him intimate!y often expressed their surprise 
at his perfect self-command. Not even in the heat of argument 
did he make use of any unguarded expression ; when others 
might have said, “That is false; that is a lie,’ Mallinckrodt 
would quietly remark: “That assertion is incorrect; you have 
been misinformed.” Where principles were at stake, nothing 
could move him. £¢sz omnes, ego non, was his motto; but in 
matters of lesser import, his kindness of heart and reluctance to 
annoy induced him readily to yield to the wishes of others. 
Nor, despite the gravity of his countenance, was he by any 
means of a gloomy disposition; on the contrary, he was 
extremely vivacious and cheerful. “One can be very jolly and 
a pessimist all the same,” he remarked to his brother. “I always 
feel inclined to show people that Ultramontanes are some of the 
merriest of mankind.” 

Space forbids us to give even a cursory review of the poli- 
tical events of the twenty-two years during which Mallinckrodt 
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took a prominent part in the debates of Parliament. The 
book before us gives a comprehensive and accurate account of 
the status of the Church and the strife of parties from the 
commencement of 1850 until the Kultur-kampf reached its 
height, and the narrative is inevitably a lengthy one. But the 
writer does not forget that he is a biographer, rather than 
an historian ; if he depicts stormy scenes in the Reichstag, they 
are but to form a background on which the leader of the Centre 
will stand out more clearly ; if he dwells at some length on the 
proceedings of the Government, it is to explain and justify the 
course of action adopted by this true son of the Church and 
courageous defender of her rights. In 1872 his quick eye 
discerned the drift of the new measures, and he unmasked the 
batteries Bismarck directed against Catholicism in a powerful 
speech which concluded thus : 


The Imperial Government has openly declared war. ‘They would 
fain make wrong look right by proclaiming that hostilities are forced 
upon them; the Minister of Public Worship is pleased to state in 
justification of this assertion that it was made by one whose word cannot 
be gainsaid. Gentlemen, the dictum of the man who uttered those 
words has, in a question of truth or falsehood, no weight with me. I 
deny it flatly; I do not hesitate to declare that the statement that the 
contest in which the Government admits itself to have engaged, has 
been forced upon it by the ecclesiastical authorities, is fundamentally 
untrue. The Government has of its own accord taken up a hostile 
attitude, not to a party, not to the “‘Centre,” not to the Ultramontanes, 
not to the Bishops, but to none other than the Catholic Church herself. 


(p. 429.) 


Mallinckrodt’s private life was no less exemplary than 
his public career. The chapters entitled Die Geschwister 
Mallinckrodt, Eigener Hausstand, Im eigenen Heim, admit us 
to the domestic circle, and display him to us in his relation 
to the members of his family. A judicious selection from his 
letters show the affectionate, familiar intercourse he maintained 
with his brother and sisters, as well the strict surveillance he 
exercised over his own household, and his solicitude for the 
welfare of his dependents, despite the responsibilities and cares 
his Parliamentary duties involved. His end was as edifying as 
was his life. On the day before the close of the session, in 
May, 1874, he took a chill. Fever ensued, which in a few days 
put an end to his virtuous and well-spent life. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


FATHER VON HAMMERSTEIN is already well known to us as 
a zealous Christian apologist. His last publication, of which 
the title is the single word Christzanzty} is intended to answer 
the question: Is Christianity a divinely revealed religion? The 
author fulfils the task he has undertaken with his accustomed 
ability and directness. The book is in the form of dialogues 
between a Prussian officer and a Catholic professor of theology, 
who happen to make each other’s acquaintance during a visit 
to Heidelberg. In the course of conversation the major owns 
that beyond a vague belief in the existence of'a personal Deity, 
he holds no creed, nor does he recognize any religious duties. 
This leads to a serious and thorough examination into the 
truth of revealed religion: the origin and growth of dogmatic 
Christianity, its fundamental doctrines, the evidence afforded 
by the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old, and the miracles 
of the New Testament, the opposition it everywhere encounters, 
and the triumphs it ultimately and invariably achieves. The 
tenets of erroneous teachers, from Buddha and Brahma down 
to modern heresiarchs and the false philosophers of the present 
day, are discussed and refuted in a concise but yet popular and 
interesting manner. The major is convinced, but not completely 
converted ; doubtless in a future volume we shall see him led 
by his friend into the Catholic Church, on the threshold of 
which he appears to stand. 

The pamphlet entitled Creed and Morals? is the answer to 
a polemical attack made by a Protestant on a former publi- 
cation of Father von Hammerstein, Edgar, or from Atheism to 
the Truth, in which he asserted that the highest morality 


1 Das Christenthum, Von P. L. von Hammerstein, S.J. 
2 Konfession und Sittlichkeit, WReplik auf die Brochiire Aon/fesstonale Bilanz. 
Von P, L. von Hammerstein, S.J. Trier: Verlag von der Paulinus-Druckerei, 1893. 
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accompanied the purest belief, according to our Lord’s words, 
“By their fruits you shall know them.” Father von Hammerstein 
supports the statement that the standard of morals is higher 
amongst Catholics than Protestants by statistics of suicide, 
illegitimate births, &c. These his opponent cannot gainsay,; 
though he calls them in question, and Father von Hammerstein 
has not much difficulty in proving that he has to deal with a 
dishonest antagonist, though he charitably ascribes his bitterness 
rather to ignorance and prejudice than to malice. 

Father Rousset, O.P., has published a Manual or Directory 
of asceticism which is a development and explanation of 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s Treatise on the Spiritual Life He first 
prints the doctrines laid down by the Saint and then illustrates 
and enlarges them with teaching drawn from the Saints and 
Doctors of the Church. Next there follow a series of seven 
spiritual exercises, which Father Rousset explains is intended 
for one who desires to serve God with all his heart, and in this 
he says they differ from the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, 
which are primarily designed for those whose conversion from 
sin has yet to be accomplished—a remark which we scarcely 
think would have been made by one who was versed in the 
method of St. Ignatius. Last of all come some brief but golden 
rules, laid down for religious by Father Jerome Savonarola, 
This little book is full of practical piety and most suitable for 
the reading and meditation of those who have consecrated their 
lives to God and of all who desire to advance in the spiritual 
life. 

Another set of the publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society has just reached us, to which is appended the Report 
and Balance Sheet and Catalogue up to date.?_ It contains the 
usual attractive variety that characterizes these volumes, but we 
notice more names than usual of note in the Catholic literary 
world. Mr. Kegan Paul contributes a short paper on God; 
Mr. Edward Walford, a biography of St. Elizabeth of Hungary ; 
and Father Sydney Smith, several controversial papers written 
in his usual convincing and agreeable style ; Father Loughnan, 
an authentic and most interesting account of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day ; besides other biographies, tales, &c. The idea of append- 
ing a complete list of the publications of the Society is an 


1 Directorium asceticum in quo de Vite Spiritualis eruditione tutissima SS. 
Patrum documenta traduntur. A R. Matt. Jos. Rousset, O.P. Herder. 
2 Publications of the Catholic Truth Society, with Report, &c., 1892-3. 
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excellent one, and likely to be useful to all its friends and 
subscribers. 

The date of the present year leads the student of history 
to look back over seven centuries to the period (1192—1194) 
passed by Richard I., the Lion-hearted, in captivity in a German 
fortress. Many graceful poetic legends group themselves around 
this monarch, but in these days of stern research, when historic 
investigation sifts fact from fable, our national hero has been 
shorn of his prestige. Father Kneller,! with somewhat ruthless 
hand, sweeps away the halo of romance that encircles the brow 
of the warrior-king; he even denies that he possessed the 
qualities requisite for an able ruler, a prudent general, a good 
Christian. If Richard is brave, he lacks perseverance to carry 
out his enterprises ; if his character is amiable, his deportment 
dignified, on the other hand his greed of money, his haughty 
pride, alienate friends and create enemies. Yet, whatever be 
said which is calculated to dispel our illusions concerning this 
Prince, it is impossible not to extol the chivalrous determination 
he displayed during his year of imprisonment in Germany in 
refusing to make humiliating terms with the Emperor, and not 
to admire the regal courage, the fearless spirit, which a dungeon 
and fetters could not subdue. Father Kneller’s monograph 
forms a new number of the Sésmen series. 


1 Des Richard Liwenherz deutsche Gefangenschaft. Von Karl Alois Kneller, S.J. 
(Erganzungshefte zu den Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 59.) Herder, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1893. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


In the Etudes for July, Father Prélot enters upon a thorough 
discussion of the relations of Church and State in regard to 
religious associations. Two points are to be kept in view in 
this discussion: (1) What is the aim and object of the asso- 
ciation ; (2) whether it is of Divine or human institution. He 
asserts the rights of the Church as a social body to create 
religious orders, the testimony of history to their beneficial 
action, and the necessity of their exemption from civil juris- 
diction. An article entitled Les temps nouveaux calls attention 
to the fact that modern reformers, finding science cannot replace 
faith, nor revolution satisfy individual and social aspiration, 
foretell the dawn of a new era of religious and moral renovation. 
They address themselves to the rising generation, and propose 
a “democratic league,” which is to solve satisfactorily all the 
problems of the day. In continuing his essay on mythology 
and monotheism, Father Fontaine considers in what manner 
the survival of primitive monotheism has been effected in the 
text of the books of Genesis. He proves that the fundamental 
truths of revealed religion are found, more or less disfigured, in 
the ancient mythologies, and the principal features of the great 
events recorded in Genesis are reflected in polytheistic religions. 
The question whether the study of profane writers in schools is 
prejudicial or the reverse has been discussed in full in the pages 
of the Ezudes. In conclusion, it is given as the consensus of 
opinion amongst Churchmen that the study of classics under 
the guidance of Christian teachers is a necessary part of 
education, and the opposers of it are those who seck to revo- 
lutionize everything. The diplomacy of the English Government 
in its negotiations with the King, Lo Bengula, concerning an 
extension of the sphere of British influence in Mashonaland, 
and the conduct of the Expedition of 1890, is criticized by 
Father de Chartrain. The results of the Expedition are happily 
favourable as yet to the progress of Catholic missions. 

The history of the socialistic movement in Germany, showing 
the development of the programme of action proposed by its 
leaders, is brought to a close in the current number of the 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. A brief review of the Life of 
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W. G. Ward, in which the leading features and events of the 
Catholic revival in England are rapidly sketched, displays a full 
appreciation of the historical and biographical value of the 
book. The Oriental question has not unfrequently caused a 
discordant note to be heard in the harmony of Europe. The 
struggle of Russia with the Turks in the fifteenth century, 
after the former, in consequence of her conquest of the 
Mongols, was able to take a place amongst the great European 
Powers, is traced by Father Arndt. In a second article on the 
nun, the butterfly whose rapacious larve have devastated by 
their ravages interminable pine forests in Southern Germany, 
Father Wasmann enters upon the subject of the means to be 
adopted against the enemy. Science can suggest no effectual 
method of checking or preventing the work of destruction, 
except that of isolating as far as possible the infected district. 
But nature has her own police-agents. The forester has a 
powerful ally in the predatory and parasitical insects; the 
latter, a species of bacteria, cause the death of thousands of 
caterpillars. Under Father Kreiten’s guidance, we have reached 
the last years of Pascal’s history. They were devoted to the 
task of endeavouring to impart to the faithful who were misled 
by the Jesuit casuistry, the doctrine concerning grace as he saw 
it in the light shed upon it by Port Royal. A brief exposition 
is given of his erroneous ideas upon which he based his con- 
tinued attacks upon the sons of St. Ignatius. 

The contents of the August number of the Katholik deal 
principally with subjects of a polemical character. The opening 
article is a careful and clear exposition of the doctrine of 
Probabilism, which gives great offence to non-Catholics. 
Perverted by Protestant theologians and philosophers, it is 
employed by them as a fresh weapon in assailing the moral 
teaching of the Church, and particularly of the Society of 
Jesus. Dr. Gutberlet concludes his essay on the Thomastic 
and Kantian systems, two hostile camps, each striving for the 
mastery over the human mind. The teaching of Kant is shown, 
on account of its exclusively subjective nature, to encourage 
individualism and private opinion, and lead to political and 
religious anarchy. Another article warns the reader against the 
anti-Christian spirit of modern Liberalism, its materialistic 
tendency and democratic aims. Some further details are given 
concerning the Positivist Religion of Humanity; the holy 
places, the nine sacraments, the calendar, the order of priesthood 
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appertaining to this strange travesty of Catholicism which 
Comte has bequeathed to his followers. The biography of 
Johann Mensing, O.P., who with word and pen vigorously 
combated the Lutheran innovations, and who was the means of 
preserving many from straying from the true fold, is continued. 
He was raised to the episcopate on account of his virtues, and 
took part, as one of the Catholic prelates, in the Dict of Worms, 
in 1540. 

The powerful letter addressed by His Holiness Leo XIII. to 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, laying down practical rules for 
the guidance of American Catholics in regard to the instruction 
of the young, leads the Czvz/ta (1035) once more to put forward 
clearly and emphatically the teaching of the Church on this 
subject, and the obligation of priests and people to adhere to it. 
A non-Catholic education for Catholics is morally impossible. 
Undenominational schools cannot be approved, for their influ- 
ence is harmful to the individual, the family, the State. Hence 
it is binding upon the faithful to maintain parochial schools for 
the education of the poorer classes. Ina further instalment of 
the treatise on the actions and instincts of animals, we find a 
classification, according to ancient and modern biologists, of the 
movements and operations of organic life, whether sensitive or 
purely vegetative. The Biblico-Italian researches are continued ; 
the opinion expressed by Herodotus, and contradicted by some 
modern Egyptologists concerning the identity of the Colchians 
with the Egyptians, is discussed. The many points of 
resemblance to be observed between the language, physical type, 
and customs of the two races, is considered sufficient evidence 
to prove the Scythic, or at least the Hamitic character of the 
Colchians. 

The Czvilid (1036) states that the practical failure of 
Liberalism, which was to have effected the redemption of Italy, 
to produce anything but impiety and despotism in the Govern- 
ment, degradation and misery in the governed, is now generally 
admitted. Christians are called upon for the sake of their 
religion and their country to combat the enemy, whose identity 
with Freemasonry is undeniable. A visitor to Chicago con- 
tributes a description of a part of the World’s Fair, with the 
extent and completeness of which he appears much impressed. 
Another article is a disquisition on the strophes, or versified 
embodiment of the precepts of our Lord, and the teaching of 
the Apostles to be found in the document called the Apostolic 
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Doctrine, which dates from the first century. This kind of 
poetry was known among the Jews; it is easy of committal to 
memory, and thus useful for the learner. The calamitous 
ravages of the phylloxera extend slowly but surely in Italy. No 
remedy adopted to check its progress seems to be efficacious, 
except that of introducing among the vines resinous plants 
which emit an odour fatal to insect life. Some suggestions for 
supplying the lack of forage which the extraordinary drought 
has occasioned ; the testimony of geology to the fact of the 
Deluge; and the invention of a cuirass impenetrable to the 
bullet, are the other subjects considered in the Natural Science 
Notes. 











